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Vor. I. 


7|\WO institutions 
“|| have survived the 
apostasy of man. 
Two precious 
spots of Eden, left 
unblighted by the 
curse, were made 

SS ax ifavs:|| still accessible by 
grace to our mai, pea family, — the 
flome and the Sabsath. Is not the fra- 
grance of the primitive garden still per- 
ceived in them? The Home and the 
Sabbath !— sacred enclosures of time 
and space on this blighted earth! 

But we, even in this advanced period, 
have not yet reached to the full appre- 
ciation of them. Their power for good, 
their preciousness, the importance of 
their opportunities and privileges, we 
must more fully comprehend before we 
shall have the kingdom of God among 
us in its power, and fullness of blessing. 
* All Christian people regard the family 
as the center of earthly attraction to 
them ; the nucleus around which gather 
their most tender and powerful affec- 
tions ; the place of repose and safety, 
where suspicions and fears are thrown 
off with the outer garments, and every 
look, word, and action, with rare excep- 
tions, cheers and soothes the heart. 

But there is a higher view of the fam- 
ily than this. Within its hallowed circle, 
a mighty process is constantly going for- 
ward which tends to blessedness and 
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life, to usefulness and glory, that eter- 
nity alone can measure, or to their op- 
posite. Nothing is stationary there. 
Each body is growing, each mind, each 
heart, toward health, vigor, beauty, or 
in the apposite direction. Every year 
finds the intellect developed for good or 
ill; the principles, habits, manners, dis- 
positions, all rapidly changing. Love 
or selfishness, nobleness or meanness, 
coarseness or refinement, godliness or 


-worldliness, has used the past year to 


stamp its own image on each child. On 
this first day of January, we are all 
where we never were before,— more 
strongly united in mutual love, more 
closely bound to our Saviour, —or all 
that love is less than it was a year be- 
fore. 

Let us, then, inquire what is the ideal 
for a Christian family, without making 
a pattern that would exclude varieties of 
temperament and other incidents. 

Mutual love and respect from the 
parents and children; mutual kindness 
among the children ; an opportunity for 
each member, in its place, to contribute 
its share, in its own way, to the common 
stock of entertainment ; encouragement 
to the youngest and least interesting to 
do their part; a common purpose to 
make their home the pleasantest of 
homes; a constant look-out on the part 
of parents to have a beneficial influence 
exerted by the kind of topics of conver- 
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THOSE persons whose memory reaches 
back forty years, can, some of them, call 
to mind the first missionary vessel ever 
built in America. Those who are not 
of that number, if they will turn to “The 
Missionary Herald” of February, 1826, 
may read the following simple record : — 
_ “Tn the last Report of the Prudential 
Committee, now in a course of distribu- 
tion, it is stated with reference to the 
missionaries of the Sandwich Islands, 
that ‘the committee, desirous of pro- 
moting the comfort and success of those 
devoted men and women, are building a 
small schooner for their use, to be em- 
ployed in conveying them and their ef- 
fects from one station to another, and in 
other important services.’ 

“This vessel, of about forty tons 
burthen, and called ‘THE MIssIONARY 
PACKET,’ is on the point of sailing for 
the Islands, with supplies for the mis- 
sion.” 

One can not help contrasting this first 
public announcement of “The Mission- 
ary Packet” with subsequent confident 
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“MORNING STAR.” 


appeals and enthusiastic responses in a 
similar enterprise ; but the Christian 
public was not then used to ship-building 
as a branch of missionary work. The 
report referred to above merely adds, 
that “the expense is estimated at two 
thousand dollars.” 

The next Annual Report states that 
“the expense has been much greater 
than was estimated ;” which, of course, 
whets one’s curiosity to know just how 
much the expense was. With outfit, 
&c., it cost $4,863.63. 

It is evident that this missionary ves- 
sel made no deep impression on the 
public mind, and probably was not de- 
signed to; for neither the secular nor 
religious papers took any notice of it. 
The marine list in “The Boston Daily 
Advertiser” has this record: “Port of 
Boston, Friday, Jan. 13, 1826. Cleared, 
schooner Missionary Packet, Hunnewell, 
Sandwich Islands: Ropes, Reed, & Co.” 
And that is all. 

Forty tons burthen!—and this to 
double Cape Horn! “Capt. Hunne- 
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well,” said one, as he stood on the 
wharf, and scanned the proportions of 
the schooner, “if you run foul of an 
albatross, you'll be upset.” Commo- 
dore Downes, however, who visited her, 
and examined her with interest, thought 
she would go safely; and she did, but 
not without some difficulty in weathering 
the severe storms of the voyage. Per- 
haps the purpose for which she was 
built was better than the vessel itself. 
Putting in at Rio Janeiro in a leaking 
condition, she was unable to leave that 
port till April 11. Owing to this delay, 
she arrived off the Cape in the stormy 
season, and was hindered for two months 
longer. At last she reached Honolulu 
about Oct. 20, and soon, officered and 
manned by natives, began her service 
among the Sandwich Islands. 

The letters of the missionaries at that 
period contain references to her, as sub- 
sequent ones have to “The Morning 
Star.” * This indomitable captain, now 
a highly esteemed citizen of Charlestown, 
Mass., James Hunnewell, Esq., was on 
board the new “ Morning Star” as she 
was launched, Sept. 22, 1866. 

It is of this latter vessel, of which “The 
Missionary Packet” was the prototype, 
that we now wish to give some account ; 
for the history of the first “ Morning 
Star,” twice written, and widely read, is 
familiar to many thousands: nor is “ The 
Evening Star” forgotten, given by the 
children of California for shorter routes 
on the watery “home-field” of Microne- 
sia, and still engaged in its work. 


The new “Morning Star,” built by — 


Messrs. Curtis, Smith, & Co., of East 
Boston, without pecuniary profit, is 
larger by one-third than her immediate 
predecessor. She has cost twenty thou- 
sand dollars, for which Sabbath schools 
have contributed over twenty-five thou- 
sand. It would be wrong to say that 


* An account of a perilous voyage in her is found 
in ‘‘ Bingham’s Sandwich Islands,”’ p. 310, 


this amount came from this country 
alone; for precious portions of it were: 
gathered in various foreign lands, from 
spots made bright by the missions of the 
American Board. 

A picture of the vessel under full sail 
is at the head of this article; and we 
assure our readers that it is no random 
sketch, but a faithful portrait, drawn by 
a marine painter of high standing. The 
details, therefore, of her form and rig- 
ging, which would be tedious in full de- 
scription, may be seez rather than read ; 
and yet why should they be tedious ? 
For if the description of the temple of 
Solomon loses none of its sacredness 
from the pillars, chapiters, and coping ; 
the nets of checker-work, knops and 
flowers ; the lions, wheels, and axletrees ; 
the pots, shovels, bowls, and snufiers, 
and other articles introduced in the de- 
tailed statement, — then a true Christian 
interest may attach to the hull, deck, and 
cabin, the mainmast and foremast, the 
sails, shrouds, yards, boom, and figure- 
head, of “The Morning Star.” Ever 
since the veil of the temple was “rent 
in twain ” at the crucifixion of Christ, no 
cloth has been more sacred than the sails 
of a missionary vessel. May God’s kind- 
est breezes fill those of “The Morning 
Star?! 

This vessel is a brig of two hundred 
and eight tons burden, yet differing from 
a proper brig in having the mainmast 
rigged like a schooner, —-a kind of vessel 
now much more common and service- 
able than a full-rigged brig. To men- 
tion her “burden” may mean but little 
to most readers. We add, therefore, 
that she is ninety-six feet long, twenty- 
six feet wide, and nine feet deep; her 
mainmast and foremast being respec- 
tively ninety-six and ninety-eight feet 
high. Nor is it useless to note that the 
fore-top-sail (i.e., the next above the 
lowest sail of the foremast) is double; 
so that the mast appears to be furnished 
with five sails instead of four: for this 
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is one of the “ modern improvements ” 
with which her predecessor was not fur- 
nished. 

Let us now go on board; not failing to 
observe, as we approach the finely-mod- 
eled bow, that the figure-head is a female, 


FIGURE-HEAD OF THE MORNING STAR. 


with a Bible under the left arm, which 
the right hand is grasping, as if to hand 
it forth.. On deck, the most striking 
peculiarity is that the cabin is large, as 
also the forward-house, containing the 
galley, or kitchen, steerage, forecastle, 
and two state-rooms. On the top of the 
forward-house may be seen the ship’s 
boats. 

We will enter the cabin. It is not as 
high and spacious as a parlor, but very 
neatly finished, and containing much to 
minister to the substantial comfort, and 
to gratify the taste, of its missionary fam- 
ily. At the right, as we step within the 
door, and partly concealed by the first 
mate’s room, stands the American or- 
gan, presented by Messrs S. D. & H. 
W. Smith of Boston. Many will be the 
hours that it will make happy at daily 
prayers and Sabbath service, and when 
pleasant songs of home and heaven and 
duty get a deeper voice from its tones. 


We may add that the presence of the 
ladies at the instrument is not due to 
the fancy of the artist, as they were so 
engaged when the sketch was made. 
Over the organ hangs (or rather is 
fastened ; for nothing hangs loosely in a 
ship’s cabin) the large photo- 
graph of the launching of the ves- 
sel, which, of course can not be 
seen in our picture, nor the ad- 
joining engraving, — “ Now I lay 
me down to sleep.” Under the 
windows and mirror stands the 
comfortable sofa ; and on the far- 
ther wall, just beyond, is the en- 
graving of “ Christ blessing Little 
Children,” presented by the Sab- 
bath school of Rey. J. B. Miles’s 
church, Charlestown. On the 
right-hand wall, near this, in an 
open carved frame, is a large and 
elegantly-bound Bible, with this 
inscription : — 


PRESENTED TO 
THE 
SHIP MORNING STAR 
BY THE 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
OF THE 
40TH-STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
SABBATH SCHOOL, 


NEW YORK. 


Through the open rear-door of the cab- 
in you see the quarter-deck, and railing 
at the stern, reached by a short flight 
of steps.. Under this deck is the lower 
cabin, so called ; a small nestling-place, 
where a few could hide a little from the 
tempest, and perhaps escape some of its 
fury. At the left of this door you see the 
library, next to which is the door of the 
captain’s room. The left-hand side of 
the cabin, which is out of view, has two 
commodious state-rooms for passengers, 
and a well-filled pantry. Straight before 
us is the stout table, with ribs running 
lengthwise on its surface, suggesting the 
need ‘that often arises on a ship’s table 
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of something to keep dishes in their 
proper places ; and on either side are 
the long seats, with revolving backs. 
On the table lies a beautiful Bible, 
smaller than the one just mentioned, 
and therefore assigned to use in daily 
worship, as the former to Sabbath wor- 
ship. There are two children in Glov- 
ersville, N.Y., who will know to what 
book we refer when we copy a part of 
the writing on the fly-leaf of their gift, as 
follows: “In grateful remembrance of 
deliverance in shipwreck, June 22, 1866.” 

Our readers, we are sure, will thank 
the artist for his fidelity to truth, even 
to retaining the little stove that stands 
near the cabin-door, and which is, of 
course, not designed for the torrid heat 
of Micronesia, but for the rigors of a 
Cape-Horn climate. 

We will not continue these details, 
neither will we apologize for having gone 
into them. How deficient would be that 
thrilling account of Paul’s missionary voy- 
age, given in the twenty-seventh chap- 
ter of Acts, if we could read only of the 
ship in general, and not of the “ main- 


sail,” which was “ hoisted up” as the last 
effort for safety; of the ship’s “boat,” 
which had been swamped, and was hard 
to “come by;” of the “lading” of 
“wheat” and the “tackling” which 
were thrown overboard ; of the “ropes” 
cut to keep the sailors from deserting ; 
and of the “foreship,” “anchor,” and 
“rudder-bands”! We do not, indeed, 
know the name of the vessel; but, as 
the next one that the apostle took after 
the shipwreck had for its “sign ” “ Castor 
and Pollux,” we may readily imagine that 
some heathen deity of the sea gave a 
name to the ill-fated yet very noted 
craft that broke in pieces at the entrance 
of St. Paul’s Bay, Malta. 

We ought not to close this article 
without a few words about the present 
commander of “The Morning Star.” 
Personal friendship would prompt us 
to say much: his wishes, if he had an 
opportunity to express them, would 
doubtless tolerate but little. His face has 
been made familiar to many missionary 
and children’s gatherings, and will be 
recognized on the next page. Rev. Hiram 
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Bingham, jun., only son of Rev. Hiram 
Bingham, one of the first missionaries 
to the Sandwich Islands, was born at 
Honolulu, S.1., Aug. 16, 1831 ; graduated 
at Yale College in 1853; and pursued 
his theological studies at Andover, Mass. 
He was married to Miss Minerva C, 
Brewster, of Northampton, Mass., Nov. 
18, 1856, and with her set sail for Micro- 
nesia in the first “ Morning Star,” Dec. 2 


Rev. Hiram BinGHAM, Jun. 


of the same year. Arriving at Honolulu, 
he was persistently urged to become pas- 
tor of the First Church there ; but, like 
Paul, his heart was set on the “regions 
beyond.” Beyond they went, and took 
up their residence on Apaiang, one of 
the Gilbert Islands, —their home for 
seven years, they the only white resi- 
dents on the island. Severe labors 
brought on sickness. Beyond the reach 
of a physician, and unable to be removed 
from the island on account of unusual 
delay in the arrival of “The Morning 
Star,” he lay helpless for long and weary 
months, some of the time at death’s 
door; but “God had mercy on him,” 
and brought him back to these shores 
to labor, while resting, for the same glo- 
rious cause. With somewhat recovered 
health, and accompanied by his wife, who 
is equally devoted to the missionary 


work, and whose happy face will be re- 
membered by a large circle of friends of 
missions, he returns in the new vessel 
both as captain and missionary. A sis- 
ter, Miss Lydia Bingham, also goes out 
to Honolulu, to take charge of a native 
school of young ladies, carrying with her 
the warmest good wishes of many friends 
and pupils. 

“The Morning Star” sailed on the 
afternoon of Nov. 12. A large company 
gathered on Lewis Wharf, and crowded 
the decks of the vessel, to participate in 
the farewell exercises. In some respects, 
they were peculiar. The aged father was 
there, and spoke of the time, when, for- 
ty-seven years ago, he embarked with 
others, from a wharf near by, for the 
Sandwich Islands. He sketched the 
history of God’s dealings with his mis- 
sionary son; and then, turning to his 
children, solemnly commended them to 
the loving care of God. The captain 
spoke a few stirring and cheerful words, 
full of the love of Christ, which is the 
spirit of missions, though with choked 
utterance as he laid his hand upon the 
parent whom he was to see no more on 
earth. Then how the wharves rang with 
that song of praise, in words composed 
for the occasion by Father Bingham ! — 


‘Go, angel-winged, blest ‘ Morning Star!’ ” 


The venerable Dr. Anderson gave the 
benediction; then a few minutes were 
devoted to farewell hand-shaking, the 
parting glow growing more intense as the 
number dwindled to that narrow circle 
whose sundering was almost too sacred 
to look upon; and “The Morning Star” 
went forth on her errand of salvation. 
The vessel, on arriving at Honolulu, will 
be placed under the control of the Ha- 
waiian Evangelical Association, which 
has immediate charge of the Micronesian 
Mission. Jt is expected that she will al- 
ways be commanded by missionaries, and 
manned by native converts. May God 
protect her on the stormy deep ! 
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MARY LYON’S. FIRST SCHOOL-TEACHING. 


Mary commenced her work as a 
teacher, when about seventeen years of 
age, at Shelburne Falls, Mass. She was 
paid seventy-five cents per week for her 
services, and received in addition her 
board ; but it was understood that she 
was to “board round.” And she used 
in after-years to tell her pupils how 
happy she was in dividing up her school- 
term, and finding that she must board 
“just five days for each scholar ;” and 
how, when one family was not quite 
ready to have the school-ma’am come to 
board, another was; and so her bread 
was always sure. 

We have loved to listen to those pa- 
rents as they have told us how “she 
helped the children so much out of 
school, that they would not have cared 
much if they had boarded her all the 
time for nothing.” She was in families 
where they sought wool and flax, and 
wrought willingly ; where hands were 
laid to the spindle, and held the distaff ; 
and where they made their own fine 
linen. The new teacher rose rapidly in 
the estimation of her employers when it 
was whispered in the neighborhood that 
she had been teaching one of the daugh- 
ters how to bring out damask from the 
old hand-loom. She could tell her how 
to “draw in” the web into the old twine 
“harness ;” never failing to put “front 
wing,” “back wing,” and “middle wing” 
in their right place. That daughter soon 
after found a home in a distant part of 
our country; but she always loved to 
speak of Mary Lyon, and to tell her 
children how, when in trouble with her 
tangled web, she said to her, “ Perhaps 
I can help you: I'll try.” The lady 
* was not surprised to hear in after-years 
of her success in teaching, of her win- 


ning hearts to herself and to Christ; for 
she said, “Even then she was so full 
of benevolence, we were all drawn to 
her ;” and she might have added Miss 
Lyon’s own remark, “The same amount 
of talent will rise higher with benevo- 
lence.” ‘ 

But the teacher was not as well satis- 
fied with her success as were her em- 
ployers ; and she has told us that she 
resolved many times during that long 
summer, if once safely through, never 
to teach again. She devised her way ; 
but the Lord directed her steps. She 
continued this occupation, and years af- 
terward wds accustomed to say to her 
pupils, “If you commence teaching, 
and do not succeed, teach till you do suc- 
ceed.” She ever thanked the Lord that 
she began her experience in this capacity, 
— “boarding round,” and feeling that she 
was worth only three dollars a month. 

With such a beginning, always giving 
herself unreservedly to her pupils, and, 
after going to South Hadley, never re- 
ceiving more than two hundred dollars 
per year, she could well say, “ Ladies 
should not expect a large compensation 
for teaching. They should go into the 
work with the same motives with which 
the servant of the Lord goes into the 
ministry.” Sometimes she would so 
talk to her pupils of the blessedness of 
teaching, the reward in heaven, and the 
reward even on earth, in the love of 
grateful hearts, that it would seem to 
them a most delightful privilege to give 
their lives to teaching. Perhaps at this 
point she would add, “I hardly expect 
many of you to give your lives to teach- 
ing ; but she who can teach well, control 
the minds of the young happily and 
rightly, is all the better prepared for 
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every sphere to which a lady can be 
called. But, if you teach, never expect 
to govern others till you can govern 
yourself.” 

Her one power in controlling pupils 
was found here. She had learned in 
that mountain-home to yield her own 
will to others ; and feeling that she had 
not attained, or was already perfect, she 
went on practicing her own maxim, — 
“Self-control is never perfect till we can 
cheerfully meet our own government ; 
nor is a child really governed till he can 
smile under government.” She had her- 
self smiled under her mother’s authority, 
and afterward been delighted with God’s 
government, exclaiming, “Itis perfect!” 
And now her first little pupils smiled un- 
der hers ; while many have been made 
happy for life and for eternity because 
they learned with her, “it is easier to 
obey God 'than any one else.” 

We are not aware that Miss Lyon had 
herself attended any other than just 
such a district school as the one she 
taught herself, till the autumn of 1817. 
Then she entered Sanderson Academy, 
Ashfield. Her scanty means would not 
allow of her paying for both board and 
tuition here: so she sought to defray 
the expense of the former by the labor 
of her own hands. 

Here she so distinguished herself as 
a scholar, that it was not teachers and 
pupils alone that honored and spoke to 
one another of her. “That Mary Lyon” 
was talked of all over Ashfield Plains. 
It was even then matter of speculation 
what manner of woman she would be 
who could learn the Latin grammar in 
three days, and be able to recite in al- 
most every class in school. It is said 
that a good man in the place one morn- 
ing met the gentleman with whom she 
boarded, when he said, ‘ Well, this 
Mary Lyon is a wonderful girl; isn’t 
she? They say that none of the boys 
can keep up with her. But how is it 
about her work? Does she really do 


any thing? or do you just about give her 
her board?” 

“ Well,” said her friend, “ Mary wings 
the potatoes.” 

We do not exactly know whether he 
intended to praise her; but he opens to 
us the good old-fashioned farm-house 
where she boarded ; the great open fire- 
place, with its generous back-log, and 
fine bed of hot ashes in front, where the 
potatoes were often and well roasted. 
We can see her, wing in hand, bending 
over the smoking pile of potatoes, just 
unburied, and winging each so well, that 
no one who sat at that table wished 
there was a better way to cook their po- 
tatoes. 

Many will ever thank the good people 
of Ashfield who gave her potatoes to 
wing; and more will thank the noble 
trustees of Sanderson Academy, who 
subsequently gave her free tuition, when 
she was about to return to spinning and 
weaving, to help her go forward in her — 
studies. She felt herself in no small 
degree indebted to them and other Ash- 
field friends, from whom, she says, “I 
received many acts of unfeigned friend- 
ship while creeping my way along to- 
ward a humble place in my Master’s 
service.” 

Mary Lyon always remembered with 
interest a term in Amherst Academy, 
where her love for the study of the sci- 
ences was gratified beyond what it had 
been in any previous school. She gath- 
ered knowledge there, as her room-mate 
said she afterward did in Byfield, “ by 
handfuls.” She delighted herself par-' 
ticularly in chemistry while in Amherst, 
as she did later with Professor Eaton in 
Troy ; and those who were privileged to 
study it with her in after-years knew she 
had learned it well. They can never for- 
get those successful experiments, those 
clear explanations; and they love still 
to refer to their seventy pages of notes 
on “Miss Lyon’s Chemical Lectures,” 
found in the marble-covered books of 
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ber time. And there are other marble- 
covered books which show how she 
turned from lecture-room to hall, there 
to dwell more impressively than ever on 
the character of the wonderful God, and 
the blessedness of dwelling for ever with 
him, studying those ways which are now 
past finding out. 

Mary Lyon found time, and had a 
heart, for kindness as well as_ study, 
when in Amherst. She always delight- 
ed there, as she had done elsewhere, to 
aid those less successful in study than 
herself. She chose some retired place 
for doing it, and it was always in a way 
that made the person aided feel that she 
would be glad to have her know all she 
knew. A daughter of one who was a 
member of Amherst Academy with Miss 
Lyon says, “When a. little girl, my 
mother used to sit-and tell us about 
Mary Lyon at school. She would make 
us see just how she looked in her linsey- 
woolsey dress, and how ready she was 
to give a kind look and a loving heart 
to every one. She was always to be 
found, out of school-hours, in her favor- 
ite corner, studying as hard as she could, 
but ready to help every one that cared 
to be helped. If any one wished to 
change her seat in the schoolroom, ‘Oh! 
I will change with you; I would like 
to do it if you prefer my seat,’ would 
be heard from Mary Lyon’s lips. If 
there was an undesirable seat-mate in 
all the school, she was always ready to 
sit by her, and help her on her way, 
even though it was on a window-seat ; 
and mother would add, ‘Do you won- 
der, my little girls, that we all loved and 
respected Mary Lyon ?’” 

When that mother came to die, one 
of her last requests was, “Send my 
daughters to Mary Lyon’sschool.” Many 
a father has heard the same request from 
his departing companion. We know of 

_one, an Israelite indeed, who has suc- 
cessively placed six daughters under her 
instruction, because their mother, with 


heaven in full view, said, “ Promise me 
that these dear girls shall be placed in 
Miss Lyon’s school.” The father prom- 
ised and fulfilled ; and the last of the six 
daughters there learned to love the Sa- 
viour a few weeks before Miss Lyon 
went to be with the sainted mother. It 
often seemed as if there was not a school 
on earth where were so many daughters 
of mothers passed into heaven; and 
when we saw the truly maternal love 
there given them, we did not wonder 
that the dying mother, with her eye upon 
Jesus, and her hand already in his, should 
have been directed by him to whisper 
Mary Lyon’s name as the guardian of 
her children on earth. 

More than once, when some one of 
Miss Lyon’s young teachers would beg 
that some wayward girl might be remov- 
ed from school, have we heard the reply, 
with tears in her eyes, “Do you know 
’s mother was a very dear friend of 
mine? I seem to hear her ask me from 
heaven if I can not do a little more for 
her child. Do you think, Miss , you 
can bear with her a little longer?” And 
then her countenance would light up; 
and she would add, “She is a child of 
prayer: don’t forget that.” One loved 
to labor, encouraged by such words ; 
and many of those daughters have been 
blessed in “ Mary Lyon’s school.” But 
the seeds of this blessing were sown 
when Miss Lyon was the self-sacrificing, 
self-forgetting pupil in Buckland, Ash- 
field, Amherst, and Byfield; and it was 
doubtless in remembrance of those days 
that she used to say to us in after-years, 
“Young ladies, never ask to live simply 
for yourselves. Live for the good of 
others, and you will find your cup of hap- 
piness running over, even in this world ; 
and, oh! what will it be in heaven? Be 
willing to do any thing and go anywhere 
for the good of others; and remember 
that you are responsible for elevating 
the character of every one with whom 
you have to do.” 
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THE CATACOMBS. OF “ROME. 


‘I. — INTRODUCTION. 


LATELY the opportunity was afforded 
me of exploring, to a certain extent, 


these Roman subterranean regions ; a_ 


world of passages and crypts, whose 
endless ramifications spread out so far 
under the purlieus of the Eternal City, as 
to render, on all ordinary occasions, any 
but a limited survey impossible. Usual- 
ly, indeed, it is not found expedient to 
attempt to penetrate far into these mys- 
terious solitudes. A short range (a 
quarter of a mile, let us say, from the 
various openings which conduct down 
from upper air) is all you can safely hope 
to accomplish without running a risk 
of losing the way, or of injuring your 
health by breathing the mephitic vapors 
generated in its damp gloom. 

Very circumscribed, comparatively 
speaking, were my investigations ; but 
the mere visitor even, who spends his 
hour, following, candle in hand, in the 
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wake of the custodian, through this or 
that series of crypts (for there are many), 
may see enough in his ramble to indi- 
cate the exceedingly interesting charac- 
ter of this hidden world, and its impor- 
tant bearing on the history of early 
Christianity. 


II. — THEIR FORMATION 
HISTORY. 


AND EARLY 


Concerning the construction and early 
history of these crypts, nothing seems 
to be known with certainty. Some of 
the classical writers occasionally allude 
to a series of subterranean caverns 
which would appear to have existed from 
aremote antiquity. Indeed, fable speaks 
of a race of men, Cimmerians, who 
dwelt there in perpetual gloom; ram- 
bling through the perplexity of passages 
as through streets, and emerging only 
into upper air at intervals for the pur- 
pose of procuring food. Many writers 
on the subject consider this underground 
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city to be the result of quarryings car- 
ried on for the sake of the stone, a kind 
of ¢zfa that hardens on exposure to the 
air, which was thus cut out to be used 
in the building, — according to some, of 
Rome itself; according to others, of an 
unknown city destroyed and in ruins be- 
fore Rome was born. In this case, the ex- 
tent of the passages gives one an exalt- 
ed notion of the size of such city; for 
they spread out to the right and left for 
miles, and throw off branches far into 
the Campagna, even to a length appar- 
ently without limit. Other antiquarians, 
indeed, consider them to be sand-pits, 
dug out for the sake of sand, called by 
the Italians pozzolano, which was ship- 
ped off by the old Romans into all the 
world, and used for mortar or cement. 
Lastly, there are who attribute their con- 
struction, in great part, to the work of 
the Christians themselves. 

However, it is only with the condition 
of the catacombs from the commence- 
ment of our era, and principally with the 
story of them during the first few centu- 
ries, that we have now to do. That they 
were occasionally taken advantage of 
prior to those days, for the purposes of 
burial, is evident from the pagan inscrip- 
tions found here and there in them; 
but probably the Roman world knew 
little of their existence, and less as to 
their extent. The outlaws of society, 
vagabonds and thieves, hid in them, and 
kept the entrance secret. Wild beasts 
took refuge there ; and sorcerers —so it 
might seem from a satire of Horace — 
crept out in moonlight stealthily to per- 
form their sickening orgies and enchant- 
ments, and, when frightened, scrambled 
back into their den. The entrances were 
principally in gardens, where, the thin 
crust of earth having fallen through, 
trees and rank underwood, growing up, 
had so far concealed the opening with a 
wild luxuriance, that few knew of its ex- 
istence, and fewer still dared to descend 
and penetrate into the gloom. 


The catacombs spread in almost every 
direction outside the walls of Rome. 
The passages or galleries in them crowd 
together in some places like to the alleys 
and streets of a city, intersecting one 
another in a network of endless entan- 
glement and confusion, so that, attempt- 
ing to explore without a clew, you are 
soon effectually lost. At times, so dense- 
ly are.they assembled, that you wonder 
the impending crust does not break 
through and bury acres of them. Again: 
from this congested labyrinth, passages 
outstrip the rest, and run off singly for 
a mile or more, perhaps to join some 
distant branch. Moreover, here and 
there, ranks of them are found existing 
one beneath another; and care must be 
taken in walking through the topmost, 
lest, on account of the sundry holes met 
with, where the intervening f¢ufa has 
given way, the visitor do not inadver- 
tently fall through into the regions be- 
low. Many tales are told you at Rome 
of persons to whom such accidents have 
happened ; of visitors also, who, having 
lost the way in the mazy passages of 
some series of catacombs, have wandered 
on and on with waning torches, fruit- 
lessly seeking a way of escape; hurry- 
ing hither and thither with beating hearts 
for a ray of daylight, to become more 
and more involved, and finally to perish 
in the gloom. 


Ill. — THE. PERSECUTIONS. 


The systematic persecution of the Ro- 
man Christians began very shortly after 
that peaceable time (Acts xxviii. 30, 31) 
when Paul was a prisoner at large, and 
dwelt safely in his own hired house at 
Rome. 

Nero’s hatred of them, which had been 
somewhat indifferently manifested, or 
generalized into a hostility to every thing 
good and amiable, soon ripened, as it 
were, into a frenzy. Animated as with 
mad passion, he determined to annihilate 
the sect, and with unflinching pertinacity 
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hunted down man, woman, or child, who 
could possibly be suspected as having 
a taint of the hateful creed. No shelter 
above ground was safe ; no friendly hand 
dared to give refuge to the abhorred of 
Cesar. The emperor’s bloodhounds 
had keen scent, and fell ruthlessly on 
protector and protected. ‘ These Chris- 
tians,” said Nero, in the days when 
Rome had narrowly escaped destruction 
by burning, — “these Christians are they 
who set fire to the city, the incendiaries 
who brought devastation to your homes 
and property. These are they who in 
their midnight assemblies sacrifice young 
children to their gods, and perpetrate all 
manner of abominable rites. No pun- 
ishment can be too sharp for them.” 

In straits like this, the Christians, 
those at least who were able to escape, 
flew hastily to the catacombs, carrying 
with them what precious things they 
could save, books and valuables, and 
found shelter there; and so it came 
about that these dens and caves of the 
earth, hitherto given up to robbers and 
wild beasts, were now reclaimed and 
hallowed by the presence of those of 
whom the world was not worthy. Nero 
might seek in vain for his prey here. 
Thanks to the intricacy of this labyrinth, 
the skill of his emissaries was baffled. 
And so, protected by a watchful Provi- 
dence, and aided, probably, by a few 
faithful friends above ground, the Chris- 
tians made good their retreat, fortified 
themselves in their subterranean habita- 
tion, became masters of the different 
outlets ; and the little colony lived on 
with faithful hearts, and increased. Many 
precautions were necessary, as we shall 
see farther on, to frustrate the designs 
of those who were thirsting for their 
blood ; and these were not always suc- 
cessful: but still, for nearly three hun- 
dred years, more or less, accordingly as 
the tide of persecution ebbed and flowed 
in the Eternal City, the catacombs con- 
tinued to be the refuge of the Roman 


Christians. Nero, Domitian, Commo- 
dus, Valerian, Diocletian, and other em- 
perors, in turn, during those centuries, 
did the worst their malice could devise 
against the sect, but failed in their hopes 
to crush it. On the contrary, even as by 
striking at a tree laden with seed you 
but scatter the seed without injuring the 
tree, — although, indeed, a branch here 
and there may be severed, — these ty- 
rants unwittingly aided but to spread 
the faith which in their fury they had 
hoped by repeated blows to extirpate 
and extinguish for ever. Still, the ag- 
gregate of those who suffered during 
the successive persecutions, being taken 
in the tyrant’s toils, and so put to death, 
must have been prodigious. One cannot 
estimate it; a multitude without num- 
ber, —a noble army of martyrs! All 
perished mercilessly who could not be 
prevailed on to abjure their religion. 


IV.— LIFE IN THE CATACOMBS. 


Of course, the representations which 
we may picture in our minds concerning 
this early Christian life in the catacombs 
as to customs, means of sustenance, rites 
and observances, and so on, must be, to 
a great extent, speculative. Neverthe- 
less, from the vestiges of this epoch, and 
people still to be seen there, in places 
where time has not crumbled away the 
walls, nor ruder hands defaced the stone, 
and more especially from the state in 
which they were found in the sixteenth 
century (before the later manifold dep- 
redations took place) by Bosio, a monk, 
who spent the greater part of his life in 
exploring their recesses, one may spell 
out a tolerably correct story, and con- 
ceive a picture of that early world, such 
as shall not be altogether without re- 
semblance. If, indeed, one could give 
cfedence to but half the thousand and 
one tales of those times which are to be 
found stored up in Roman church-his- 
tory, or embedded in vast tomes of an- 
cient martyrologies, or even such as 
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may be dug out of old annals of the 
saints, then might one paint a very bril- 
liant picture, definite and graphic; but 
it would probably be at the expense of 
truth. 

It is manifest, that among the Chris- 
tian refugees in the catacombs, from the 
beginning, were to be found masons, 
sculptors, architects, and painters, whose 
services were early brought into requisi- 
tion for the purposes of adapting their 
new abode as much as possible to the 
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necessities of the community. Surprises 
had to be guarded against; the devious 
ways leading to the different openings so 
arranged, that the ¢wfa might be pulled 
in quickly, and the passage blocked up. 
Small chapels had to be fashioned out 
of the rock, to serve as places for meet- 
ing and worship, and means of ventila- 
tion organized. But the grave-digger 
seems to have been the most busily em- 
ployed of all: his work is manifest eve- 
rywhere. The sides of all the galleries 


A CUBICULUM, WITH TOMBS. 
Walls and roof painted with divers emblems. 


are thickly perforated with tombs, ob- 
long horizontal niches, — two, three, or 
even six ranks of them, one above an- 
other, from the floor to the roof, where 
the dead have been placed, and sealed 
in ; and they present to your eye, as you 
walk along, an appearance something 
similar, as regards capacity and ar- 
rangement, to the sleeping-places in a 
ship ; or, to use the words of Abbé Ger- 
bet, you may look upon them as the 
“ shelves of a vast library, where Death 
has arranged his works.” Vast, indeed, 
the abbé may well term it; for the most 
“experienced of archeologists calculate 
the combined length of these passages 


at upwards of nine hundred miles, and 
assert that above six millions of dead 
were buried in them ! 


V.— CHARACTER OF THE TOMBS AND 
INSCRIPTIONS. 

In the great majority of instances, the 
graves consist of a deep oblong, shelf- 
like incision in the fa (as before stat- 
ed), wherein, after the lower surface had 
been hollowed out a little for its recep- 
tion, the body was placed with all due 
solemnity ; and then, when the offices 
had terminated, and friends had looked 
their last, the aperture was sealed up, 
and, in the case of a martyr, a palm- 
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branch, symbol of conquest, painted or 
carved outside. A little vase, probably 
a lachrymatory, for holding tears of 
grief, was often stuck on, by means of 
plaster, to the edge. 


There is, however, another kind of 
tomb, called arcosolium, in the construc- 


tion of which a deeper incision was 
made into the wall; and in this, instead 
of the mere niche, or shelf, you have a 
spacious sarcophagus hollowed into the 


_ lower surface of the cutting; while over 


it an arch spans out, fashioned into the 
stone. The remains of Christians held 
in high repute were usually deposited 
here: though sometimes an arcosolium 
was appropriated for the burial of a fam- 
ily ; in which case, two or three shelves 
were excavated in the ¢ufa beyond the 
sarcophagus, under the arch. 

The members of a household were 
otherwise frequently buried in juxtapo- 
sition. You often come upon a little 
series of graves, from roof to floor, ap- 
propriated to kindred of the same name, 


and, on looking on the diminutive pro- 
portions of some, are able to tell where 
the children sleep, lying peacefully side 
by side with each other and their par- 
ents. 

The cuts on the next page will show 
one ordinary manner of sealing a grave. 
Three Roman tiles are fixed into the 
tufa roughly by means of plaster, or 
rather strong cement; and in this way 
the opening is hermetically closed. The 
little bottle of treasured tears or blood 
is seen on the right. The impression on 
the left-hand tile is the mark of the Ro- 
man brickmaker. The second cut shows 


a cell partly unclosed, wherein the re- 
mains of the sleeper are brought to light, 
two of the tiles being torn away. A 
painted palm-branch, roughly sketched, 
is all that tells the tale of her death; 
while the inscription, prefixed with a 
cross, refers the passer-by to the “ well- 
deserving Axyonia, in peace in the 
eternal house of God.” 

However, more often a strip of marble, 
or fragment of stone, was substituted 
for the ordinary Roman tile in the seal- 
ing of tombs; for the latter fabric, 
though cheap and easily procurable, 
was not so well adapted to take inscrip- 
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tions ; and it soon became the custom nd other particulars, on the outer cov- 
to write the name of the dead, his age, ering to his grave. Besides, in that age 


X YAXYONIAIN PACEBENEMERETI IN DOMOETERNA 


of Rome, and especially in “the neigh- 
borhood of the Appian Way, broken 


It has been said that the absence of 
names of Scripture note among the se- 
pulchral inscriptions found in the cata- 
combs may be accounted for on the 
supposition, that during those few rest- 
less years which closed the first centu- 
ry, from some cause or other, the custom 
was not adopted of appending such rec- 
ords to the tombs. However that may 
be, it is evident that early in the second 
century the habit became very prevalent, 
and continued so; as may be seen from 
the many thousand inscriptions which 
have been removed, and stored up in the 
Vatican and other museums: and it is 
not at all certain that some of these, 
even, do not appertain to the first centu- 
ry; for comparatively few specify the 
exact date of their production, so that 
a great margin is left for conjecture. 

The following is one of the earliest 
whose date is indicated: a translation 
alone is given for brevity’s sake ; — 

“‘IN THE TIME OF HADRIAN, EMPEROR, 
MARIUS, 
YOUTHFUL MILITARY COMMANDER ; 
WHO LIVED ENOUGH, SINCE HE SPENT HIS LIFE 
AND BLOOD FOR CHRIST. 


IN PEACE.”? 
2 


tablets of stone and marble must have 
been readily obtainable. 
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Hadrian became emperor A.D. 117, 
about twenty years after the death of 
the apostle John; and this early in- 
scription occurs at a time when persecu- 
tion had assumed a milder form, thus 
giving a coloring to the conjecture al- 
ready mentioned concerning the ab- 
sence of earlier epitaphs. 

Very little later is the following, in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius (A.D. 138),— 
commencement of the inscription only 
given : — 

‘** Alexander mortuus non est, sed vivit 


Super astra; et 
Corpus in hoc tumulo quiescit.”” 


(Alexander is not dead, but lives beyond the stars; 
and his body rests in this tomb.) 


This following has an affecting signifi- 
cance, and suggests a deal of meaning 
in few words : — 

‘HERE GORDIANUS, EMBASSADOR 
FROM GAUL, 
CONSUMED WITH ALL HIS FAMILY FOR THE 
FAITH, 


REPOSES IN PEACE. 
THEOPHILA, SERVANT, MADE THIS TABLET.” 


What an unaffected yet powerful 


showing-forth of faith and charity is 
here! A Christian family, far from 
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home, strangers in a strange land; 
the father, embassador perhaps to d 
plead the cause of fellow-Christians V| y vAP FE ul C S5f MA 
in trouble, meets not with mercy in jN D EO VIVES 
Rome, but persecution and death for 

_ himself and his dear ones ; and then 

/ the watchful church in the catacombs 
obtains their dust. Who will not love 
the good servant Theophila, that, being 
no longer able to wait on her master and 
his family, raises up this stone to their 
memory, and so remits to posterity their “SNBINUS CONJUGI MERENTI, 
good name? “The righteous shall be in QUé VIXIT IN PACE.” 
everlasting remembrance.” (Sabinus to his deserving spouse, 

The following are a few fac-similes of I a aa 
these simple epitaphs, culled very near- 
ly at random from the collection in the ay 
R (Lavinia, sweeter than honey, 

Vatican. (More than eleven thousand Foveces tapence,) 
such inscriptions have been removed 
from that portion of the catacombs 
hitherto explored.) 


“Most happy widow of Ap (Appius?), 
in God thou shalt live.” 
The martyr’s palm, it will be seen, is 
appended to these. Others are without 
sculptured symbols. 


“LAVINIA, MELLE DULCIOR, 
QUIESC. IN PACE.” 


It was a very old custom to affix to 
tombs some indication of the earthly 
calling of the sleeper, — some carved or 


AVRE Lia ARETVS rN g painted device, whereby all would know 


his previous craft or profession.  In- 

WIYAS IN DEO Re deed, I believe that this habit once pre- 
inn! vailed in certain neighborhoods in our 

“land, and that those who are curious 

** Aurelia Arethusa, mayest thou live in God!” might still find, in many of our old 
The leaf, the sun (probably), and a _ graveyards, instances in point. How- 
dove: the leaf is used commonly in _ ever, here is an illustration from the cata- 
these inscriptions, and, as well as the combs,—a small epitaph containing 
sun and dove, may be symbolical. much meaning, — LOCUS ADEO[D]ATI. 


EVCARPIA 
DORMS 
INPACE. 


The good man’s trade being indicated fossor, he must have been; while the 
by the appended pick,—a mason, or dove and olive-branch beneath tell of 


his rest in peace. He sleeps the sleep 
of the just. 

The appended figures of St. Peter 
and St. Paul belong, it is said, to the 
fourth century, but probably are of 
much later date. They were painted in 
this rough outline over the grave of a 
child, immediately above a simple epi- 


taph, which told merely of his name > 


and age. 

In startling contrast to the wild de- 
spair of heathen lamentations is the 
sentiment breathed in the following,—a 
mother’s epitaph on her lost boy: — 

** Magus, innocent child, thou hast begun 
Already to live among the innocent. 
How barren is this life to thee ! 
How will the mother-church receive thee joyous, 
Returning from this world! 

Let the sighs of our breasts be hushed, 

The weeping of our eyes be stopped.”’ 

These few inscriptions — how differ- 
ent from the pompous epitaphs we often 
see!— may serve as an example of the 
rest. If space allowed, longer ones 
might be introduced, and multiplied to 
any extent. Indeed, as you pass through 
the vast collection of them in Rome, and 
your eye lights on-one and another, you 
are astonished at the diversity of thought 
and sentiment expressed in the few sim- 
ple syllables allotted toeach stone. But, 
although nearly every one is dissimilar 
in the wording, all agree in their sim- 
plicity, and lack of ostentation ; and, at 
the same time, each one seems to breathe 
of a spirit of charity and love. 


“Here sleeps Gorgonius, friend to all, and enemy to 
no man.” 
“Abrinus, to the memory of Palladius, his dearest 
cousin and fellow-disciple.”’ 


Again you meet with several which 
record how long the separated (husband 
or wife) lived happily with the mourner 
in wedlock, without so much as one 
quarrel! In most instances, the age of 
the dead is specified, even to days; and, 
if I recollect rightly, sometimes to hours. 


“‘ Thou hast fallen too soon, Constantia, admirable 
(pattern) of beauty and grace! who lived xviii. years, 
vi. months, xvi. days. In peace.” 
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It is rather amusing to detect here and 
there, in the wording of inscriptions, 
traces of a defective aspirate in use 
among the early Christians of Rome (a 
prototype, in fact, of the Cockney difficul- 
ty with the letter H): on the one hand, to 
observe ’ic written for Hic, ora for Hora, 
’onorius for Honorius; on the other, 
fTossa for ossa, Hoctobris, Heterna ; and 
so on. 

In spite of the cheerless conditions 
of their life and walk, these people did 
not disdain at times to make play on the 
words of their mortuary inscriptions, — 
to pun upon them: thus a youth, Glyco 
(yAtKvs, sweet), is remembered as being 
sweeter than his name; and the sorrow- 
ing friends of Verus take heart thus to 
speak of him : — 


“Hic Verus qui semper vera locutus.”’ 
(Here lies Verus (truth), who always spake truly.) 


The external circumstances of their 
condition, working together with the 
spirit of the faith they professed, laid 
ceaselessly on their care the principle, 
that the Christian’s life in this world must 
be that of a stranger and pilgrim, a mere 
wayfarer, resting a while by the wayside 
for the night, ever with his loins girt for 
travel ; whose true life and portion was 
far away beyond the grave ; and accord- 
ingly traces of this spirit are manifest 
in many little peculiarities of diction on 
their tablets, as contrasted with those of 
their heathen fellow-countrymen. Thus 
rare mention is made of lineage, coun- 
try, place of birth, and those various de- 
tails of descent so common on pagan 
tombs. As Christians, had they not 
forsaken all these things in following 
their Lord? In like manner, they ig- 
nore every notice of servitude: a slave 
was Christ’s freedman, — their brother. 
Bond or free, all were one in Christ: 
wherefore, then, should they sully a 
Christian epitaph by the insertion of 
a servile mark? Besides, it was the ge- 
nius of their religion to abolish slavery 
for ever, in teaching men that all were 
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equal before God, — that with him was 
no respect of persons. 

In exemplification of the same spirit 
it may have been, and to mark the high 
dignity they attached to their calling as 
servants of Christ, that they so rarely 
affixed “soldier” to their epitaphs. It 
cannot be doubted that many of these 
early disciples served in the ranks of 
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the Roman army ; yet on comparatively. 
few graves dowe find such circumstances 
recorded. They were soldiers of Christ; 
and as the lesser distinction is absorbed 
in the greater, so their lofty standing as 
Christians precluded the mention of 
earthly renown. 


(To be continued.) 


THE BATTLE OF RISTORI. 


ScENE.— Zhe Hearth-stone of Gerald Winchester. 


MARSHALING THE FORCES. 


“ WIFE, when you have finished break- 
fast and reading, prayers and what not, 
come up into my dressing-room: I have 
something for you to read to me.” All 
which was said in the usual arbitrary 
tone of the commander of the family to 
the subordinate head. 

“All right,” was the orderly reply, as 
the husband left the breakfast-table to 
prepare for the business of the day. 

And, in less than half an hour, Mrs. 
Winchester, spectacles in hand, was in 
the presence of her husband, subject to 
further orders. The morning paper was 
turned, and neatly folded at the required 
place; and she at once began a descrip- 
tion of the artistic character of the fa- 
mous and newly-arrived Ristori, a star 
of the first magnitude in the theatrical 
horizon. 

“ Magnificent woman!” remarked Mr. 
W.; “second only to Rachel.” 

“Pity her talents were not employed 
for the benefit of her fellow-creatures. 
It always grieves me to see good gifts 
perverted,” observed Mrs. W. 

“Wife, what do you mean? Do you 
intend to say that her talents are per- 
verted ?” 


“So it seems to me. At the last day, 


do you think Madame Ristori will feel 
quite satisfied that she has done what 
she could for the good of mankind ?” 

“ Nonsense! You measure things on 
too narrow a gauge. Can’t a person do 
good unless he belongs to societies, and 
goes to Sunday-schools and prayer-meet- 
ings? People must have amusements 
as long as they live in this hard, work- 
a-day world, and somebody must get 
them up,” reasoned the husband. 

“Yet I pity those who devote their 
whole life, and talents which would have 
made them benefactors of their race, in 
catering to the amusement of the gay 
world,” responded: the wife. 

“Tt is an art, a profession; and some 
must of necessity give themselves to it.” 

“J know it: at all events, they will, if 
there is no ‘must’ in the matter. So 
the Bible says, ‘Offenses must come; 
but woe unto him through whom they 
come !’” 

“Alice! don’t drag the Bible in on all 
occasions. There is a fitness in things ; 
and, when we are discussing the theater, 
it is not in harmony to introduce the 
Bible.” 

“ Truth harmonizes with right, al- 
ways,” persisted Mrs. W.; and she calm- 
ly proceeded to expound what she con- 
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sidered the Christian’s duty,—to bring 
all the pursuits of life up to the standard 
of God’s Holy Word, that we may be 
able clearly to distinguish right from 
wrong, and truth fromerror. But, in the 
midst of her brief discourse, her husband 
walked out of the room, and left her to 
finish it in unspoken reflections, which 
were very much after this sort : — 

“My mind is very clear on this mat- 
ter,” thought she. “I could not consci- 
entiously devote my time and abilities to 
such pursuits ; and is not a profession 
that is wrong for me wrong for others ? 
Will it satisfy, on a dying bed, that we 
have devoted ourselves to the mere di- 
version of a vain and thoughtless crowd ? 
Will the Saviour’s commendation, ‘ In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these, ye have done it unto 
me,’ be accorded to those who have 
made it a life’s work only to make peo- 
ple laugh? It seems to me, if there was 
no other argument against theaters, this 
is enough.” 


LIGHT SKIRMISHING. 


“Well,” said Mr. Winchester, return- 
ing, and speaking with great impressive- 
ness, “I am going to hear Ristori, and 
I shall take my family.” The announce- 
ment was heard with pain, for the wife 
foresaw a conflict; but, apparently un- 
moved, she attempted to shift her ground, 
and so avoid open contest. 

“The money,” she prudently suggest- 
ed: “it will cost not a trifle.” 

“Ttis not for you to talk about money, 
when it just runs through your hands a 
perfect stream, day after day.” 

This was true; for with a large family 
to provide for, and living in the gene- 
rous style which pleased her husband, 
it did take a good deal of money to meet 
their expenses. 

“Prices are high, and I have all the 
bills to pay,” she pleasantly observed ; 
though her heart was still sore over a 
last night’s accusation of extravagance, 
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sixty-three cents in fitting out four chil- 
dren with school-books. 

“And you never stand still to consider, 
excepting when / want pleasure. Well, 
there’s money enough, and I shall go if 
it costs five hundred dollars ; and you 
shall go with me,” he added, looking his 
wife in the face. “We need recreation, 
both of us; and I can afford it.” 

The time had come for decision. 

“You will excuse me, Gerald,’ said 
the wife quietly. 

“Tt won’t hurt you to go.” 

“T dare say it would not. I am old 
and staid enough to look upon the gilded 
trappings of a theater without fascina- 
tion.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Winchester were by no 
means young people. 

“Tt will do you good,” said the hus- 
band. 

“Perhaps it would. The scenes would 
be so novel, that I should be, doubtless, 
greatly diverted. But I do not want to 
go: I have no taste for such amuse- 
ments.” 

“Make a taste, then. We have ar- 
rived at that time of life when business 
drags, and we need change occasionally. 
We can not travel, and nothing could be 
better than a good play once in a while. 
With our knowledge of life, there is no 
chance of our being harmed. When we 
were young, the case was different.” 

“ But our example, husband. We 
must certainly think of that. We are to 
‘take heed lest this liberty’ of ours ‘be- 
come a stumbling-block to them that are 
weak,’ ” 

“Each one must look out for himself. 
We are not to love our neighbor better 
than ourselves; and it amounts to that, 
if we sacrifice our own real good to a 
perchance for others.” 

“QO my dear husband! I cannot look 
at the matter so; and, besides, our own 
children ” — 

“Better take them with us to such 
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places than to let them hanker after 
pleasures ; once in a while, I mean, of 
course.” 

“ Good children never hanker after 
that which judicious parents disapprove 
and condemn.” 

“J don’t know about that; but I do 
know, Alice, that you are too stiff and 
narrow, —a regular old blue-law. Bet- 
ter folks than you are go to the opera 
and theater. Just notice what Col. J. 
said the other day, — that the opera here 
was only a re-union of the better part of 
Dr. A.’s church and Mr. B.’s.” 

“J know it, and it makes me feel very 
sad to hear such things. But one thing 
I have remarked, —that the opera-going 
Christians are not the prayer-meeting 
Christians. If you will go to the lecture- 
room Friday night, you will not see many 
of the faces you see at the Academy 
Thursday night.” 

“And you heard what Dr. H. said in 
his sermon last winter, that, if Christians 
would frequent the theater, its demoral- 
izing influence would cease. They would 
demand different plays; they would con- 
stitute a different audience; and the 
incidental evils would be quite over- 
come.” 

“Then the writers of the plays must 
be Christians too,” remarked Mrs. W. 
“ The root must be good, or the tree and 
fruits will not. And this is not likely ever 
to be brought about: so, instead of enter- 
taining such a chimera, we must take the 
theater as it is, and govern ourselves 
accordingly ; and I do most positively 
feel that it is no place for a Christian. 
Would it not seem incongruous for me 
to go to the theater next Thursday eve 
with a troop of young people, who, I 
know, would be moved by my example, 
and then the next day go to the prayer- 
meeting to pray that these same young 
people may be rescued from the seduc- 
tive temptations of the world? You like 
consistency as well as I.” 

“You are an old Puritan,” remarked 


the husband, in no very amiable mood, 
as he put on his hat. 

“J accept the name as a crown of glo- 
ry,” laughingly responded the wife ; and 
thus hostilities were suspended. 


THE PITCHED BATTLE. 


“ There are the tickets,” said Mr. 
Winchester, as, a few evenings thereaf- 
ter, he put a small parcel into the hands 
of his wife. 

“Tt cannot be possible you have 
bought them, Gerald!” and she looked 
upon the cards with a sorrowful counte- 
nance. She knew, by that sign, that she 
would have to fight her ground still far- 
ther, — that the victory was not won. 
She was sorely tried, yet not in despair. 
With good-nature and perseverance, she 
believed she might still conquer. How 
essential these two little weapons to a 
wife’s armor ! 

“ How much?” she archly inquired, 
after a pause. 

“ No matter: suffice it to say, they 
are first-class seats. Is your dress 
ready?” 

Then the wife laughed outright. The 
idea was truly comical, of her appearing 
in the French theater in her ordinary 
costume. 

“ My old black straw and plaid shawl 
will feel out of place,” said she, “amid 
all that glitter.” 

“Go and get what you want.” 

“ Now, my dear husband,” quite seri- 
ously, “can you not see an absurdity in 
my appearing in sucha place? My very 
style of dress shows it. I can put on my 
customary garments, and go to a lecture 
or a concert with perfect propriety; but, 
if I go to operas and theaters, 1 must 
have dresses and cloaks and hats, fans 
and opera-glasses, and all the parapher- 
nalia tormatch. You see that tickets are 
but a small part of the expense, if we 
frequent such amusements. You think 
me extravagant now; but supposing I 
was a gay, worldly woman, and craved 
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the pleasures you are now begging me 
to accept, do you not see how much your 
expenses would be increased? To be 
sure, I might array myself, and make an 
outside show, at the expense of substan- 
tial comfort in the family ; but that you 
would not find agreeable. And then, in 
addition, the children must be brought 
up in the same showy and costly style. 
Would you wish it? Should I deserve 
the name of a good wife if I were to do 
so, and plunge you into all this real ex- 
travagance ?” 

“Pshaw! You like to talk. You have 
riggings enough ; but you are determined 
not to please me. I tell you it is not for 
you to consider the cost or the conse- 
quences, when your husband invites you 
to go with him. You know I need it, 
and you should go without a word. It 
is your duty, as a wife, to seek my health 
and happiness.” 

Mrs. Winchester’s conscience was 
very tender here, and the contest was 
waxing strong. 

“1 do seek your health and happiness 
in every way that is right,” she answered 
seriously; “but your highest good and 
my own I must consider. I can not sac- 
rifice my sense of duty to God, nor my 
Christian influence ; nor can I be justi- 
fied in taking a step which would lead 
you and the children into forbidden 
paths. Do not urge me ;” and the wife 
retired from the field to seek guidance 
of the heavenly Counselor in this trying 
emergency. 

With regard to the primary question, 
Is it right for a Christian to attend the 
theater? she needed at this time no 
counsel. She had considered the sub- 
ject well, years ago, and had reasoned it 
out in a manner, which, to her mind, was 
perfectly clear and satisfactory. God 
has commanded his people, thought she, 
to come out from the world and 4e sepa- 
vate. They must be separate in princi- 
ple and character, separate in opinion 
and taste, separate in pursuits and pleas- 


ures. The Christian has resources for 
happiness, over and above those which 
the world claims. Why, then, should he 
descend from these to the frivolous and 
unsatisfying enjoyments she calls her 
own? What need has a Christian, with 
a heart burning with love for God and 
his fellow-men, and with every energy 
of his being bent towards the enlarging 
of Christ’s kingdom, to step aside to the 
opera or the theater, to the dance or the 
card-table? No. Let the world hold 
unmolested possession of its paltry pleas- 
ures :. the Christian can well afford to do 
without them. He has a fountain of 
living waters from which to drink, and 
needs not hew him out “cisterns that can 
hold no water.” 

Again she thought, the church and 
the world stand as two embattled hosts 
in martial array. Jesus, the Captain of 
the Lord’s host, would keep his army 
line distinctly marked. He expressly 
desires that no one should step out- 
side the ranks with any expression of 
friendship, or offer of aid to the enemy, 
lest his position should be mistaken, and 
he should be identified with the hostile 
party. “He that is not with me is 
against me.” And every aggressive 
movement is ordered to be open, decided, 
andearnest. But Satan avoids open con- 
test, and does his utmost to make this 
distinctiveness, this separateness of the 
two conflicting parties, less apparent. 
He allows his followers to hold out signs 
of amity, flags of truce here and there, 
to seduce the opposing force into con- 
tact; and, at every point of collision, 
stealthily snatches off and destroys the 
unwary. Now, these popular amuse- 
ments are just the points where the two 
opposing lines most frequently meet; 
and here how many, many souls are 
lost! The argument seems plausible. 
On the side of the church it is, “The 
world has no right to monopolize ;” on 
the side of the world, “Come over, and 
make us better.” 
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The Christian must keep clear of these 
seductions, thought Mrs. W. Let the 
world have and love its own. We will 
not trespass upon the enemy’s ground 

for an hour’s enjoyment. It is too great 
a risk, 

But now the Tempter made his attack 
in a different quarter, at a far more vul- 
nerable point. The question now in- 
volved was, How far may a Christian 
wife go in pleasing her husband? Mrs. 
W. was scrupulously careful in this re- 
gard, if so be she might hold him from 
that worldly course towards which she 
saw him gravitating, and to preserve, 
moreover, that harmony and love by 
which his home should be made ever 

. happy. She knew that he would be dis- 
pleased if she declined to accompany 
him, and the whole family would perhaps 
be made unhappy in consequence. Es- 
pecially did she dread the influence of 
parental discord on her children. So 
she did not now, as she did sometimes 
in less important cases, dismiss the sub- 
ject, and trust to circumstances and tact 
to help her out of her difficulty. She 
pondered the matter well, and prayed 
for guidance. The conclusion was, Do 
RIGHT, and trust the consequences with 
God. Very clear was her conviction, 
very strong her determination ; and com- 
forting to her spirit was the promise 
brought to her remembrance by the 
Holy Ghost, “ He will not suffer thy 
foot to be moved.” She went out from 
her closet, inwardly singing, — 
“For right is right, since God is God; 
And right the day must win: 


To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 


RE-ENFORCEMENTS. 

That night, Mr. Winchester brought a 
mutual friend to his assistance. 

“Talk to Alice,” said he, “and con- 
vince her that she ought to go with me. 
It’s a wife’s duty to give up every thing 
for her husband. The fact is, she is 
behind the times ; and I think she grows 


more and more narrow and bigoted 
every day.” 

So, with bland persuasions, the friend 
advanced to the attack. 

“You are going to hear Ristori next 
week, with your husband?” 

Ohvne!”? 

“Indeed! You will not let him go 
alone, will you ?” 

“ He takes some of the young people.” 

“But do you want your children to 
go?” 

“No; I much prefer they should not: 
but, if their father says so, I can not for- 
bid them. They know my feelings, and 
I have taken pains to explain the dan- 
gers of such amusements. I must trust 
them.” 

“But why not go with them?” 

“J can not violate my own principles. 
It would, in reality, be no protection to 
them, and would greatly weaken my in- 
fluence.” 

“But I am sure it would do you good 
to go. You have a great deal of care, 
and work hard, and the change would 
be worth every thing to you. Now think, 
Mrs. W., as a sensible woman should, 
of this matter. Do not be fettered by 
these old notions of yours, these New- 
England ideas ” — 

“Stop a moment, my friend. I glory 
in New-England ideas, as you call them. 
New-England ideas are the salt of the 
whole country.” 

“Well, well, this educational bias of 
yours. You were taught to believe that 
theaters are scenes of iniquity, and that 
to attend one is really wicked. But we 
live in a day of progress. We see things 
differently from our parents. The fact 
is, there is no institution but has its evils, 
even the church; and there is no amuse- 
ment in itself sinful.” 

“ Begging your pardon, I do not agree 
with you. Sin is sin, and is exceeding 
sinful. Sin is a transgression of God’s 
law. It is, then, a sin to be conformed 
to the world. It is a sin to walk in the 
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counsel of the ungodly ; to stand in the 
way of sinners; to sit in the seat of the 
scornful: and all this we must do if we 
go to the theater. It is a sin to do evil 
that good may come; and therefore I 
must not go for the sake of pleasing my 
husband, hoping thereby to do him good. 
It is a sin” — 

“Take breath a moment,” cried her 
friend: “you are too fast and too posi- 
tive. These are not God’s laws; only 
precepts and advice.” 

_ “What is the difference?” 

“Why, it makes, at the most, a wrong 
or a fault, and not a sin.” 

“We will not quibble. There is no 
essential difference between a law anda 
precept. The one is general, the other 
special. A transgression of either is a 
violation of moral obligation. Between 
sin and wrong, I can conceive no differ- 
ence. All wrong is sin; all sin is wrong. 
For me to go to the theater would be an 
outrage on my conscience, —a sin.” 

“You are very illiberal, Mrs. W., I 
think. You lay down a rule; and every 
one must walk by that, or be a sinner. 
I don’t believe in such a religion.” The 
friend was growing excited. 

“Well, let us change our tactics. 
What would you think, if the fictitious 
scenes represented in a theater —or 
opera, it makes no difference — were 
really to occur in our households?” 

“ What do you mean? Explain.” 

“JT mean, if all the immorality and 
vice which is there acted out for the 
amusement of the public were really 
to exist, to be committed in our own cir- 
cle, what would you call it? Would it 
not be sinful and shameful ? ” 

“Well, of course it would; and yet 
it does exist in real life.” 

“True; but are Christians to go and 
see vice and crime portrayed, and laugh 
and find amusement in the presentation? 
Can such diversion be healthful? Can 

“it be at-all proper? Should they not 
rather rebuke sin in every shape, and 


mourn over, and seek to remedy, the 
evils which are so fearfully prevalent in 
social life? And allow me to ask you 
another question. What would you say, 
if Mrs. H: or Mrs. C., my friends and 
co-laborers in the work of moral reform 
and Christian benevolence in the city, 
were to be seen to-night in a theater ? 
Would your conscience, would your 
good sense, approve it?” 

“Perhaps not; but their case would 
be different from yours. There are do- 
mestic considerations in your case, 
which you are bound to look at.” 

“T consider my duty to God, and my 
Christian influence, far outweigh those. 
If I persist in what I consider to be 
right, 1 am sure God will take care of 
my domestic interests. I have can- 
vassed this subject patiently with you, 
because I feel that you may have some 
weight with my husband; and, as I see 
that you are convinced that I am right, 
I shall expect you candidly to say so. 
There is another point, however, on 
which I stand, and feel strong. A wife 
has duties ; but she has rights too. I 
have made no conscience for my hus- 
band in this case, nor for my children. 
I have carefully avoided doing so. I 
have decided as an individual. I allow 
them the liberty of acting according to 
their own judgment, and I claim the 
same liberty for myself. I must not be 
coerced by my husband into any course 
I hold to be wrong.” 

The re-enforcements were baffled and 
driven back with the words, “I believe 
you are right, after all; and I will tell 
him so.” 

VICTORY. 

The evening came. Mr. Winchester 
did not go to the theater ; and the wife 
had the satisfaction of feeling, that, 
though her husband did not yield toa 
moral obligation, he did to the pressure 
of her influence. She would have been 
rejoiced if he had said nobly, “I see 
you are right. I will never again enter- 
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tain the thought of such an amusement.” 
She had feared that he would make her 
refusal an occasion of anger and bitter- 
ness; but in this, too, she was disap- 
pointed. He who did not suffer her foot 
to be moved guided her course between 
the two, and she was satisfied. “God 
never gives me just the deliverance from 
my trials,” thought she, “that my vain, 
selfish heart would like. He does not 
give me an illustrious triumph, nor does 
he leave me to realize my worst fears. 


‘ Through winds and waves and storms, 
He gently clears my way.’ 

His way is best. I can trust him. 
He has given me escape in this trial; 
and, when the next shall come, he will 
stand by. ‘He is at my right hand: I 
shall not be moved.’ He will ‘teach 
my hands to war, and my fingers to 
fight;’ and, ‘in all these things,’ I shall 
be ‘more than conqueror, through Him 
who hath loved us.’ ” 


THE ELECTRIC “TELEGRAPH. 


BY REV. J. J. LYONS. 


Atonc the smooth and slender wires 
The sleepless heralds run, 

Fast as the clear and living rays 
Go streaming from the sun. 

No peals or flashes, heard or seen, 
Their wondrous flight betray ; 

And yet their words are quickly felt 
In cities far away. 


Nor summer’s heat, nor winter’s hail, 
Can check their rapid course : 
They meet, unmoved, the fierce winds’ rage, 
The rough waves’ sweeping force : 
In the long night of rain and wrath, 
As in the blaze of day, 
They rush, with news of weal and woe, 
To thousands far away. 


But faster still than tidings borne 
On that electric cord 

Rise the pure thoughts of him who loves 
The Christian’s life and Lord ; 

Of him who, taught in smiles and tears 
With fervent lips to pray, 

Maintains high converse here on earth 
With bright worlds far away. 


Ah! though no outward wish is breathed, 
Nor outward answer given, 

The sighing of that human heart 
Is known and felt in heaven. 

Those long, frail wires may bend and break, 
Those viewless heralds stray ; 

But Fazth’s least word shall reach the throne 
Of God, though far away. 


WELCOME TO A YOUNG PASTOR. 


BY S, F. SMITH, D.D. 


Come to our waiting hearts and homes, 
O teacher sent from heaven ! 

To thee, to guide our souls to God, 
The high behest is given. 


Come with the prophet’s stern rebuke, 
The warning trump to sound ; 

Come, point us to the Rock, wherein 
Alone is safety found. 


Come with the words of heavenly grace 
To cheer the fainting soul ; 

Come with the Spirit’s saving power 
To make the wounded whole. 


Come with the shepherd’s loving heart 
The tender flock to guide, 

To feed in pastures green, and lead 
Where living waters glide. 


Come: for the waving field is ripe ; 
The sickle waits thy hand ; 

And bending harvests far and wide 
Around the reaper stand. 


And when the workman, worn with toil, 
His finished labor leaves, 

He with rejoicing heart shall bring 
Homeward his glorious sheaves. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 


THE district of country lying between 
Jerusalem and Jericho is wild and rocky ; 
a savage place, whose mountain-caves 
conceal men savage as the scenes they 
haunt. When one reads what crimes of 
violence and robbery were, less than a 
century ago, committed on travelers in 
the immediate neighborhood of London, 
and remembers how, in their early days, 
the mails were conveyed along the high- 
roads by guards ‘carrying fire-arms, we 
cease to wonder that the road between 
two such towns as Jericho and Jerusalem 
was infested by bold and bloody robbers. 
Between these two large cities, there 
was, of course, much correspondence. 
Men of wealth and means often traveled 
the road, offering amid these wild and 
rocky solitudes a good chance for plun- 
der ; and, where the carcass was, —in 
outcasts, desperate men, and roving 
Bedouins,— the eagles were gathered 
together. 

A solitary man appears, traveling 
from Jerusalem ; from which it is said he 
went down to Jericho, just as we speak 
of going wp to London, or coming down 
from it, because it is, in point of fact, our 
capital. Issuing from one of the defiles, 
or springing up from behind some rock, 
a band of ruffians fall upon him. Very 
probably, he stands on his defence. 
Swords are drawn; blows are struck. 
Overpowered at length by superior num- 
bers, he is felled to the ground. With 
all haste, they plunder his person, nor 
stop till they strip him naked ; and part- 
ing with a blow or two to finish their 
work, on the rule that dead men tell no 
tales, they hurry off, leaving him on the 
ground, insensible, helpless, dying, in a 
pool of blood. 

_The scene changes : the man is where 
he fell, the pool of blood growing larger 
as life ebbs away. But he is not alone 


now. ‘Two new characters appear on 
the road, travelers also, going down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho. The foremost is 
a priest: the second we might call a 
priest’s assistant, —a Levite. He also 
is a minister of religion, and an. official 
of the temple. Here mark the corre- 
spondence between this story and what 
we know from other sources to be well- 
attested facts. Judging by these, the 
priest and Levite are the very men we 
would have expected to appear. The 
Jewish priests, though their homes were 
scattered over the country, were required, 
somewhat as the canons do in English 
cathedrals, to serve by turns in the 
temple at Jerusalem ; and, since no fewer 
than twelve thousand priests and Levites 
had their ordinary residence in Jericho, 
you will see how often they must have 
traveled this road, and how natural, 
therefore, their appearance on the scene. 

First the one, and then the other, ap- 
proaches; the Levite making a closer 
inspection than the priest. What then? 
No sooner do they see his naked form 
bleeding to death on the ground, than, 
instead of hasting to his aid, shouting 
for help, and doing their utmost to save 
him, both pass on the other side, and, 
pressing forward, leave him to his mis- 
erable fate. David says, “ Put not your 
trust in princes,” nor—says this story, 
and many portions of history besides — 
in priests. 

The same spirit of hateful and ungod- 
ly selfishness still walks the world ; 
and, though in less tragic circumstances, 
how often have I encountered it, wear- 
ing a new face, perhaps a fair mask, but 
the same old enemy of God and man! 
The Jewish economy is gone, its tem- 
ple is a ruin, its priests and Levites 
have passed from the stage of time ; but 
not that selfish spirit. It belongs to our 
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fallen nature. Nor will it ever be eradi- 
cated till God pour out his Spirit upon 
all flesh, and Christian love in millen- 
nial days reigns overa regenerated world ; 
and crime and selfishness, if not all suf- 
fering, banished from earth, the golden 
rule shall be universally owned and act- 
ed on, —“ Do unto others as ye would 
have others do unto you.” Even so, 
come, Lord Jesus! Come quickly ! 

The next who appeared was “a cer- 
tain Samaritan.” His name has not 
been preserved. No matter: he has 
left a broad footprint on the sands of 
time ; and we may hope, that, like many 
more nameless ones, his memorial is in 
the “book of remembrance” of which 
Micah speaks, saying, “‘ They shall be 
mine, saith the Lord, in that day when I 
make up my jewels; and I will spare 
them as a man spareth his son that sery- 
eth him.” On him, as a Samaritan, the 
wounded man has no claim: they are 
not countrymen, — one either in blood 
or faith. 

So soon as he saw the man weltering 
in his blood, it is said “he had compas- 
sion on him.” So, perhaps, had the priest 
and Levite. But, observe, no mention is 
made of that ; no account is kept of it, 
any more than we keep account of the 
blossoms in the orchard that come to 
nothing, —are beautiful, —but nipped by 
late frosts, or blown away with winds, 
never turn to fruit. In that respect, this 
‘book is an exemplar of another, the book 
of judgment. It is deeds only that are 
entered there. “I was an hungered, 
and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, and 
ye gave me drink ; I was a stranger, and 
ye took me in; naked, and ye clothed 
me; I was sick, and ye visited me; I 
was in prison, and ye came unto me.” 

Now, what did the Samaritan do ? 
Conquering his prejudices, and those 


fears for his safety, which, amid such 
scenes and with such a sight before him, 
were not unnatural, he hastes to the res- 
cue. Throwing himself from his steed, 
he bends over the bleeding form, and, 
finding life still there, applies such reme- 
dies as circumstances permitted and his 
skill suggested. It was and is still com- 
mon in the East for travelers to carry 
their provisions with them ; and it prov- 
identially happened here that what the 
Samaritan had for eating was not un- 
suitable for healing, — the one man’s 
meat was fit to be the other man’s medi- 
cine. For that purpose he uses it; es- 
teeming it better that he should suffer 
hunger than that this poor wretch should 
suffer death. Nor in oil and wine were 
his applications so unsuitable, and his 
surgery so rude, as some might fancy. 
In ancient times, oil was employed to 
mollify wounds, and deaden their pain ; 
and wine to stanch their bleeding: and 
Galen, one of the greatest of Roman 
physicians, pronounces them excellent 
means for such ends. 

“Go and do thou likewise:” this is 
the moral of the story. It was told to 
rebuke the narrow-minded prejudices 
and selfishness of the Jews. May it 
rebuke our own! By this story, Jesus 
teaches us to do good to all men as we 
have opportunity, and to rejoice in the 
opportunities of doing it. If any man’s 
sorrows need our sympathy, his bodily 
or spiritual wants our help, let us think 
no more of asking whether he belongs to 
our country or family, our party or 
church, than if we saw him stretching 
out his hands from the window of a 
burning house, or found him, like this 
object of the Samaritan’s kindness, ex- 
piring in a pool of blood. Thus Christ 
loved us; and thus he teaches us to 
love one another, 


GEORGE 


WERE we to name a man whom we 
could recommend to young men as a 
model in life, we know of none whom 
we would sooner mention than the late 
Gov. Briggs. Springing from an ori- 
gin as humble as any, with few ad- 
vantages for education beyond what was 
afforded by the common school, and 
without any extraordinary power of in- 
tellect or genius, he rose to the highest 
honor in his native State, and has left a 
name, not only without a blot, but fra- 
grant with precious memories among all 
who knew him. 

He was born in South Adams, April 
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12, 1796. His father was a blacksmith, 
a hard-working, God-fearing man, who 
brought up to maturity ten out of a fam- 
ily of twelve children, of whom George 
was the youngest but one. At the age 
of thirteen, the son began to learn the 
trade of a hatter. At sixteen, he at- 
tended a grammar school for about a 
year. At seventeen, he began the study 
of law, which he pursued five years ; 
when he commenced practice as an at- 
torney. In 1830, when but thirty-four 
years of age, he was elected a member 
of Congress, and continued to serve in 
that capacity, with great acceptance, 
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twelve years. In 1843, he was chosen 
Governor of the State; and was contin- 
ued in this office, by successive annual 
elections, till 1851. He was then ap- 
pointed a judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, where he continued till the 
re-organization of the courts of the 
State, five years afterward. 

Besides these civil offices, Gov. Briggs 
held several appointments in connec- 
tion with religious organizations. At 
the time of his death, in 1861, he was 
President of the Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sionary Union, of the American Tract 
Society at Boston, the American Tem- 
perance Union, and the Massachusetts 
Sabbath-school Union. He had de- 
clined, also, appointments as Secretary 
of the American Sunday-school Union, 
Secretary of the American and Foreign 
Bible Society, and Chancellor of the 
Madison University. 

Such, in brief, is the record of his 
outer life. But it is to those personal 
traits that marked his inner life that we 
must look to learn the real quality of 
the man. These are well depicted in 
the interesting volume before us. 

First and foremost of all, controlling 
and shaping all else, was his redigzous 
character. Gov. Briggs was pre-eminent- 
ly a Christian. He was hopefully con- 
verted at the early age of fourteen, and 
made a public profession of religion by 
uniting with the Baptist Church in the 
village where he then resided. This pro- 
fession he adorned for more than half a 
century. In every position, whether prac- 
ticing law, sitting in the National Legis- 
lature, as Chief Magistrate of the State, 
or as a judge, he was the same modest 
yet outspoken and consistent disciple 
of Christ. During his official sojourn in 
Boston, he took rooms in the Marlbor- 
ough Hotel, then distinguished as a 
temperance house; and was punctual in 
attending the morning and evening de- 
votions in the parlor, himself most fre- 
quently conducting them. 


“He loved,” said his pastor, the late Rev. Lemu- 
el Porter, D.D., ‘‘the Bible from his youth. His 
whole spirit, and even his speech, was stamped with 
the impress of God’s word. Underlying his patriot- 
ism, his temperance principles, his kindness to the 
poor and suffering, was the Christian’s disposition. 
He was the Christian patriot, the Christian reformer, 
the Christian benefactor... . His views of gospel 
doctrines were unusually clear; yet he loved religion 
better than theology. His religion was practical : 
he judged the tree by its fruit. ‘Oh that Chris- 
tians,’ he often said, ‘were more exemplary in their 
lives! They ought so to live, that Christian profession 
shall be a passport to universal confidence.’ He had 
his personal views of revealed truth, and held them 
with all the firmness of strong conviction ; yet he re- 
spected and loved every one in whom he saw the 
image of Christ. He often said, ‘Grace be with all 
them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity !” 
There was something most unusual, impressive, and 
devotional in his prayers. The tones of his voice — 
full, tender, subdued, firm, and almost tremulous — 
inspired in others the reverence and awe which filled 
his soul when he approached God with words of 
prayer. His prayers were always very short; but 
every word and sentiment was prayer and worship 
flowing in simple, earnest utterance.” 


One of the fruits of the Spirit in Gov. 
Briggs was ¢emeperance. Fora third ofa 
century, he was known throughout Amer- 
ica as one of the foremost in the tem- 
perance reform. When a member of 
Congress, he was one of the Executive 
Committee of the Congressional Tem- 
perance Society, and often spoke and 
lectured in behalf of the cause. Dr. 
Marsh relates, that “on one occasion, 
when he and another gentleman were in- 
vited to dine with the President of the 
United States, the two agreed before- 
hand that they would not take wine at 
the table. When, however, it was offered, 
his friend had not the courage to refuse ; 
but Mr. Briggs stood firm, politely de- 
clining the honor. His practice was, 
when the servant attempted to pour the 
wine, to place his open hand over the 
glass to preventit. On being questioned 
why he had violated their engagement, 
the gentleman replied, ‘Oh! I only made 
believe.’ — ‘Sir,’ said Mr. Briggs, ‘7zever 
make believe’ On another occasion, 
when questioned by a distinguished gen- 
tleman who was strictly temperate, 
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‘What is your course when wine is of- 
fered you in fashionable circles here at 
the capital?’ —‘I decline it,’ said he, 
‘and drink water.’ — ‘I just put the glass 
to my lips,’ said the gentleman, ‘and 
then set it down, without tasting the 
wine.’ —‘ But,’ replied this inflexibly hon- 
est, consistent, and morally courageous 
man, ‘I decline it openly for example’s 
sake.’”’ 

He entered with all his heart into the 
Washingtonian movement, and in 1842 
was the instrument of rescuing from in- 
temperance the Hon. T. F. Marshall, the 
brilliant Congress-man from Kentucky. 
Mr. Marshall entered the hall of the 
house in a state of intense excitement, 
after a severe debauch, and, rushing to the 
seat of Mr. Briggs, exclaimed, “ Briggs, 
you must write me a pledge, that I may 
sign and live!” The latter wrote as 
follows: “I pledge myself never to use 
intoxicating liquors as a drink, and re- 
quest that my name be entered as a 
member of the Washington Temperance 
Society.” To this pledge Mr. Marshall 
instantly subscribed, with a trembling 
hand and in irregular characters, his 
name, “‘ Thomas F. Marshall, M.C., Ky. ;” 
and, having done so, said, “I feel better 
now.” 

While governor, he was chosen Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Legislative 
Temperance Society, and headed the 
great procession of reformed men in its 
march through the streets of , Boston. 
To a gentleman who remonstrated with 
him on behalf of some political friends, as 
descending from the dignity of his office, 
he replied, “When yousee those friends 
on your return, give them my best re- 
spects, and say to them, that, in my opin- 
ion, to attend temperance meetings and 
conventions, and make temperance 
speeches, is not only the most dignified, 
but the most onorable as well as most 
useful employment the people of Massa- 
chusetts can put their governor to; and 
that, while I am governor, I shall con- 
tinue at this business.” 


‘sided. 


This reply illustrates another peculi- 
arity of this eminent man, —his zzflexidle 
Jirmness in duty. It was not obstinacy, 
but the simple integrity of one who re- 
solved upon that only which he believed 
to be végh?, and then adhered to it be- 
cause it was right, in the fear of God. 
The most memorable display of this 
principle was in the execution of Profes- 
sor Webster for the murder of Dr. Park- 
man. The high standing of the crimi- 
nal, the many influential friends who 
pleaded in his behalf, the unwearied labors 
of a numerous class of so-called philan- 
thropists, who opposed the infliction of 
capital punishment in any case, all con- 
spired to press his appeal for pardon 
with the utmost urgency and force. Gov. 
Briggs listened patiently and careful- 
ly to all; but believing that the con- 
victed man was guilty, and the law just, 
he refused to interfere. Many of our 
readers will remember what a relief was 
felt by the community when his decis- 
ion was published, and how grandly the 
majesty of the law appeared in inflicting 
the same punishment upon the learned 
and dignified professor as upon the low- 
est ruffian. 

We have no room to dwell on Gov. 
Briggs’s patriotism; his hatred of sla- 
very; his kindness and unfailing chari- 
ties to the poor; his active efforts to 
promote the Christian enterprises of 
the age, and to win souls to Christ. His 
domestic life was exceedingly beautiful. 
Simple as a child in all his tastes, unas- 
suming, gentle, and abounding in quiet 
humor, he was the favorite not only in 
his family circle, but in the neighbor- 
hood and town (Pittsfield) where he re- 
His biographer has recorded 
numerous anecdotes which pleasingly 
illustrate these qualities : — 


His warm heart had a place for the humblest 
creature dependent upon his bounty. Not his horses 
and his dog alone knew his voice, and would come to 
him at his call; but the cow in the pasture, and the 
fowls of the yard, were equally familiar: and it is told 
of him, as an authentic story, that his Irish serviny- 
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man said to him one day, ‘‘ Please, your Honor, I have 
put back the chickens you took from under the hen: 
they are not quite hatched enough.” 

‘Going to the village on a frosty morning,” says 
his daughter, ‘‘late in the autumn, he overtook a 
little boy on the way. He was barefooted. My father 
stopped the carryall, and asked the little fellow to 
ride: When he had comfortably taken his seat be- 
side him, my father, not knowing who he was, asked 
his name. He rather reluctantly answered, ‘My 
name is just like yours.’ —‘ What is that ?? — ‘ George 
N. Briggs,’ was the answer. He took the boy to a 
shop, and fitted him with a pair of boots and stock- 
ings, giving the little pedestrian a more comfortable 
walk on his return home than he expected.” 

Standing in the barber’s shop of the village one 
day, he saw a colored girl passing by, on her way to 
attend a funeral. She was overtaken by a sudden 
shower, and was getting very wet. Without saying a 
word, he stepped out of the door, placed his umbrella 
in her hand, and returned to the shop. Some one, in 
speaking of it afterwards, said, ‘‘ Any man could have 
done that.” — “‘ Yes,” said Dr. Todd ; ‘‘ but only Gov. 
Briggs did do it.” 


The village baker was for many years 
made the almoner of his secret charities. 
Just before Thanksgiving of each year, 
the Governor used to say to him, — 


‘*See that all the poor families in the village, who 
are not able, in your judgment, to provide it for them- 
selves, are supplied with every thing necessary to a 
nice and bountiful dinner, from a turkey or fowls to 
a dessert and tea and sugar; and be sure and let 


none of them know who sends it. When all is done, 
send the bill to me, and I will give you my check for 
the amount.”” This was faithfully done till I left the 
business. 

Spending an evening at the house of a friend in 
the city, before the company retired, some one pro- 
posed dancing, and the movement was adopted. 
Presently a young lady came forward, and very 
respectfully said, ‘‘Goy. Briggs, may I have the 
pleasure of dancing with you?” He immediately 
said with a pleasant smile, ‘“‘It has been currently 
reported, that, on a similar occasion, I invited a young 
lady to dance with me, but she declined because I was 
the son of a blacksmith. I acknowledge the anvil,” 
said he, ‘‘but I deny the pumps; for I never danced 
in my life. Besides, I am a Baptist, and, as a people, 
we are not specially favorable to this practice ; for 
the first account given in the Bible of a Baptist in- 
forms us that he lost his head in connection with a 
dancing-party.”” 


We rejoice in the publication of this 
book. It is well written, and is embel- 
lished with two steel portraits, one of 
them taken, apparently, from a bust. 
We hope for it a wide circulation, es- 
pecially among the young men of our 
country. Weare sure that they can find 
no road to success in life, nay, to honor 
and position, so direct and unfailing as 
that which is herein delineated as marked 
out for them in the example of GEORGE 
N. BrIGGs. 


THE ONE THING NEEDFUL. 


Ou, how blest, who, all resigning, 
Self and all, has set his choice 
Only on the one thing needful, — 

Heavenly pleasures, holy joys ! 


Oh, how blest, who, all forgetting, 
Knows his God, and naught beside ; 

In his boundless mercy resting, 
Peaceful, patient, purified ! 


Oh, how blest, who, all forsaking, 
Vanity nor sees nor hears ; 

In the paths of peace still treading 
All throughout this vale of tears ! 


Oh that these our hearts, escaping 
From the false world’s dazzling spells, , 


Up to God might rise unhindered, 
In whom all true goodness dwells ! 


Oh that God we might discover, 
By love’s light, our souls within, — 
One with him be made ! — without him, 
All is vanity and sin. 


Oh that still our spirits rested 
On our Saviour day by day ! 
' All our anxious cares and doubtings, 
All our fears, would flee away. 


O thou Infinite of Mercy ! 
Draw us through the cross to thee ; 
Soul and mind, and heart and spirit, 
Ever one with thee to be ! 
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THE universe is a universe of facts. 
All worlds, doubtless, —surely this world, 
—are crowded with persons, things, and 
events. 

.Man comes into this universe of facts 
with senses which reach out a little way 
on every side, and with a reason, which, 
starting with the testimony of these 
senses, is able to infer facts somewhat 
more remote than they can touch; and, 
taking note of all things within this cir- 
cle, he says, “These I know.” The 
sum of them zs “knowledge” to him. 

Other men come and stand by his side, 
and hold up, in like manner, their lamps 
of observation and of demonstration ; 
until, by their joint research, the bright 
space in the darkness is widened. Some 
lamps go out when their owners die; 
others burn on in good books, luminous 
legacies of garnered light; until, by this 
time, it is wonderful how many facts, 
take the race together, have been seen 
and felt and heard and reasoned out and 
recorded, and make human knowledge. 
How great is the sum of it! And yet, 
when we think how mean and meager is 
all that is known, compared with what 
must be knowable, — this little explored 
circle next to us, compared with the lim- 
itless universe, stretching in still unillu- 
mined obscurity on every side, —it would 
seem to be doing no violence to write 
as the motto over the largest library, 
where most thoughts and discoveries are 
aggregated, those ancient words of the 
Preacher: “This also is vanity, and 
vexation of spirit.” 

It is a most obvious fact, that this hu- 
man knowledge, this aggregate of facts, 
which the combined labors of the race, 
aided by revelation from God, have iden- 
tified in the universe, is by no means com- 
plete as to the things which it introduces 
to human observation. The commonest 
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objects that surround us run down into 
a taproot of mystery. A little child can 
ask questions about a pebble, a grass- 
blade, a flower, a tree, a river, the sea, 
the sky ; about its own body, its food, 
its clothing, its shelter, its work, its play, 
its study; about pain, pleasure, life, 
death, the soul, — can ask questions 
about any thing, about every thing, which 
no human being can answer but in part; 
concerning which it must be said al- 
ways, “So much, so far, we know; but 
beyond that we do not know any thing ; 
beyond that, all is mystery.” 

And this zs “mystery ;” namely, the 
unknown — perhaps now and here the 
unknowable — portion of that of which we 
do know a part. It is the clouded half 
of every great fact; the unseen root 
with which it runs in under the surface 
of things to connect itself with the Great 
First Cause, and draw the nourishment 
of its unwasting life directly from God. 
The traveler standing on a level plain 
seems to himself to be domed in under 
the curve of a crystal hemisphere, whose 
violet haze touches the smoky earth-line 
in a horizon-circle some five miles away 
on every side; the fact being, that the 
power of his eyesight is adequate, so to 
speak, to scoop out, with its revealing 
touch, only just that much of the illimit- 
able space that borders him. So knowl- 
edge is with us that little hemisphere, 
which is what we can see around us ; and 
mystery is the immeasurable unknown 
beyond, —a vague region, across whose 
ponderous gloom revelation here and 
there shoots some revealing ray ; aregion 
to be humbly accepted in what we can 
know of it, and not to be rejected be- 
cause we can not know all. 

The attitude of reason toward myste- 
ry —and all the more in spiritual things, 
because the greater remoteness and in- 
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tangibility of spiritual facts put them, of 
necessity, farther from our probabilities 
of knowledge, and so render mysteries 
in them the more to be expected — 
is not only to accept it as a fact outlying 
all our life, but to take it, not as antago- 
nizing, but as complementing, that which 
we do see clearly ; as globing out our 
waiting hemispheres, so that, with that 
which we know and that which it im- 
plies, we get the rounded and perfect 
whole. 

Faith is the great clearer-up of myste- 
ry. Faith is just an inference from what 
we do know, thrust out as a solvent to- 
ward the unknown. The creation of 
the universe is to me not merely uncom- 
prehended, but seemingly incomprehen- 
sible, —a perfect mystery. I can not 
shape to myself any intelligible idea 
how God could elaborate its magnifi- 
cence out of nothing. But I accept the 
Bible as bringing God’s story of it, and on 

my confidence in God I put faith in that 
story; and that faith solves the myste- 
ry: not the whole of it, —for infinite 
facts can never be gathered wholly with- 
in the circumference of a finite mind, 
without overlapping it on every side, — 
but the essence of it, enough for the 
needs and comforts of my thought. 

So my friend is dead. I stand weep- 
ing over the cold clay. At first, it seems 
‘as if he must be there. But by and by 
corruption begins its work, and I see 
that he is there no longer. I say in an- 
guish, “Where is he? Is he anywhere 
now? Can I ever see him again?” 
But from the sealed lips, the shroud, 
the coffin, the clod, there comes back 
no reply. I knew that he was the 
light of my eyes; but I know nothing 
about him now. All after his last gasp 
is mystery. But I hear Jesus speak. 
He says, ‘Thy brother lives: even his 
body shall rise again.” If, now, I have 
faith that what Jesus says is true, light 
streams in on the mystery of the grave, 
and I behold my friend, not rotting un- 


der the sod, not quenched and gone out 
for ever, but a radiant form over on the 
other shore, waiting in immortality for 
me. So, to those who believe, it is 
given to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God; but, to those who do 
not believe, it is not given. 

But there is another and nearer mys- 
tery than that perpetual one which thus 
domes us in onevery side. As the cloud 
sometimes flies in nearer to us than the 
far arch of heaven, and hides the very 
top of the home-hill which lifts itself be- 
fore our door; so some cloud of myste- 
ry, scudding on some strong wind of 
Providence, sometimes flies in'so close 
to us as to hide or mask some of the 
nearest and dearest things of. life. 

These clouds often hang heavy over 
all the landscape. We ask concerning 
the divine nature, and the answers 
which come back baffle and tax us. We 
can see that he is: but how God is, or 
what he is; how he can be three, and 
not be more than one; how he can be 
one, and yet not be less than three ; how 
he can be filling all the moments into 
which the pendulum of mortal life is 
marking off the “eternal now” of his 
omniscient consciousness with new acts, 
yet never do any thing which in volition 
has not been done from before the foun- 
dation of the world; how he, infinitely 
holy, can be infinitely happy with such 
festering sores of sin breaking out into 
temporal and eternal wretchedness all 
over his earthly dominions ; how he can 
be unswervingly just and true, and yet 
fail to do as he said he would do to the 
sinner, even though Christ has died, — 
all these things are cloudy. We see; 
but we see more of the cloud-covering 
than of the light behind it. 

Enter the field of revelation, and 
while, as in that of nature, there is light 
with which we can walk, the cloud is 
sometimes, even, almost thicker’ still. 
God is incarnate in Christ, —the Infinite 
domiciled in the finite! Jesus is the 
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eternal Son of God, yet also the fleshly 
son.of Mary, of days but few! Having 
power overall the material universe, he 
is yet wearied with a walk of but a few 
miles; raising the dead to life, he him- 
self dies; dying like a man, he. yet 
bursts the bars of death, and rises like 
a God; without spot, and blameless, he 
yet prays like one floundering well-nigh 
inextricably in the clinging quagmires 
of guilt: and so he is in all his as- 
pects, to our narrow gaze, full of what, 
in another than himself, we should name 
logical incompatibilities. 

Enter the human heart and the human 
life, and we remain in the cloud-region 
still; so that there is, literally, almost 
nothing — at least to a mind susceptible 
to sceptical influences— that does not, 
in one way or another, suggest the cloud, 
— the wicked man’s success ;. the good 
man’s disaster; the delay of Providence 
in what seem to be its avengings ; the 
weary waiting of the Church on the 
world; the sudden blasting of: hopes 
that seemed legitimate, and expectations 
that had been providentially encouraged ; 
the equally sudden flood-tide of success, 
sweeping, resistless, in where no.ocean- 
law had prophesied such a visitation. 
We are never done asking hard ques- 
tions concerning such providences, whose 
answers lie under the thick cloud. We 
can see just enough to know that God 
is better than any thing else, and that 
trusting in God is better than any thing 
else for us; and sometimes that is near- 
ly all we can see. 

But, after all, the glory of the Lord is 
on all these clouds. He chooses the 
cloud because it is better for us than the 
sunshine would be; and so he glorifies 
himself and blesses us by it. Is it a 
lonely sufferer, struggling under. some 
great affliction, or crushed under. some 
dreadful wrong ? is it one desolated by 
domestic sorrows ? is it a rich man strip- 
‘ped of all his golden fruitage as the tor- 


nado-thrashed orchard is robbed of its: 


harvest-burden ? is it one scathed and 
blasted by the most tormenting and ven- 
omous slanders from his fellow-men? is 
it some old and long-perplexed doubter, 
smitten at last in that tenderest spot 
where his one truth was hugged to his 
heart as his only treasure? Let it be 
whom it may, and let the darkness and 
the tempest of uncertainty be what it | 
may, if the troubled heart will but drop 
its complainings and forebodings, and 
come near enough to God in Christ to 
feel the beating of his loving heart, lo! 
how luminous even the cloud becomes! 
The cloud may stay there still ; but there 
is a light upon it and behind it. Unable, 
very likely, to explain any thing that was 
inexplicable before, the soul is still 
strangely quieted, and looks out upon 
the darkness with something very like 
gladness that it loves God so much that 
it can trust him in whatsoever mystery ; 
that it can manifest that love by facing 
mysteries with which to prove its trust. 

The glory of the Lord is on the cloud; 
and, in his own time, he will make all 
plain. This the voice of many a glad 
experience can declare, to which, in many 
and many things, God has already cleared 
the sky. How many of us can now de- 
voutly confess concerning this disap- 
pointment and that bereavement, “I 
thought it was very hard at the time; 
but I did not know. I did not under- 
stand God nor myself. It was really the 
best and kindest thing that God ever 
ordered for me” ! 

And even if there be needful delay, 
if sometimes the good man departs with- 
out seeing how the glory of the Lord 
has been on the cloud that has gloomed 
his life, the day is coming (so the Bible 
makes it sure to us) when God’s strong 
wind shall clear the sky of every lingering 
vestige of shadow ; and clear and bright 
shall be the sunshine of his vindicated 
righteousness. The day of judgment, 
which is set for the clearing-up of every 
mystery, will require him to take off the 
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veil from every item of our mortal his- 
tory. Then sin, all sin, and all its vex- 
ing problems; then the amazing mys- 
teries of redeeming grace ; the wonder- 
ful justification of those who believe, and 
the appalling doom of the incorrigible,— 
will all be made to stand out in splendid 
and perfect brightness, claiming from 
all that have voice the exultant shout, 
“Hallelujah! salvation and glory and 
honor and power be unto the Lord our 
God; for his judgments are just and true, 
and all his ways were done in love and 
truth.” 

And then, in that eternity beyond, is 
an ever-cloudless sky. There is no 
night there ! 

Let us, then, be modest in all judg- 
ment. Others may be right where they 
differ with us; for how low hangs the 
cloud, even in the neighborhood of that 
which seems most clear to our convic- 
tion! Never dogmatize, and seldom 
condemn. Doubtless there is work 
enough for you and me in gaining hea- 
ven for ourselves, and for the multitudes 
around us who are without God and 
without hope, without our volunteering 
as a guard of sentries to keep unworthy 


people out of heaven. Let us remem- 
ber that the plainest things we see are 
often dim; that God may have given to 
others more light; or that others may, 
with a purer and truer heart, be using 
the light they have. And so let our 
fidelity be with meekness, and all our 
judgments with charity, “which suffer- 
eth long, and is kind.” 

Let us be courageous in all good en- 
terprise. Things that are cloudy now 
will be clear by and by. Light is be- 
hind the cloud. Nothing which is faith- 
fully, and in the right spirit, done for God, 
can be lost. His seed may lie buried 
long in the dust; but it will germinate, 
and the fruit thereof will “shake like 
Lebanon.” 

Let us be patient under all affliction. 
It is God’s hand that wings the bitterest 
shafts. It is best so; and by and by 
he will make it clear. He cannot do 
wrong. He cannot be less than infinite- 
ly merciful. So, then, kiss the rod. 
Learn the lesson. Be weaned from the 
world: learn to live above it. Be and 
do and suffer all his will; and the end 
shall be glorious. 


THE OLD ENGLISH OF OUR BIBLE. 


I HOPE the reader will allow me to 
consider him a lover of the Bible. “I can 
not, under any other supposition, have 
courage to present my subject. The 
Bible seems to me such a perfectly glo- 
rious book ; so full of moral and spiritual 
grandeur, and yet clothed in such sim- 
plicity and sweetness of style ; so varied 
in contents, and yet so bound up in one 
thing, — that you are always sure of a 
powerful religious impression if you open 
your mind to it. In all this it seems to 
me so wonderful, that I am chilled and 
oppressed at the thought of discussing 


its sacred words with one who thinks 
and feels differently. If you do not love 
the Bible, I must forget the fact, or my 
pen will balk in trying to write. But you 
do love it. I will not doubt. 

Then you, of course, love our English 
Bible. For myself, I love not only its 
truths, but its Zxglish, — strong, clear, 
simple, right on a level with common 
minds, yet pleasing the taste of the 
most cultivated; and with just enough 
of antiquity in its forms and phrases to 
give dignity. You read it somewhat as 
you tread the pavement of an ancient 
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but not deserted cathedral. The 
““thou’s””~ and “thee’s ” ard - “eth’s ” 
are sacred echoes ; for every letter has 
been voiced with the piety of our kin- 
dred for many generations. 

In the papers which I presume to lay 
before the reader, I shall do nothing to 
diminish respect for our beloved and 
almost revered version. It has faults: 
but I will not speak of a single one of 
them ; for I can not mark it as a fault 
that the translation was made in 1611 
instead of 1867, and that the peculiari- 
ties of the language of that day were 
introduced. We can not use the Eng- 
lish of two hundred and fifty years to 
come ; and, what we can not do, we will 
not demand of the fathers. The most 
that we can do is to use our mother- 
tongue so well, that our words will be 
read, not by eight generations only, but 
by eighty times eight. Perhaps our Eng- 
lish fathers did this. 

For some years, I have been accus- 
tomed, when reading the Bible, to write 


down every word that seemed to deviate - 


from modern usage. I shall not, how- 
ever, be confined to my own list thus 
gathered, nor to my own meager illus- 
trative quotations from English authors ; 


‘for many have labored in this general 


field, and it would be a poor tribute to 
their zeal and success to leave unused 
the fruits of their toil. 

Many people are sensitive about fre- 
quent references to the original lan- 
guages of Scripture. “ Don’t spoil our 
Bible,” they say; “for it is the only one 
we have.” This feeling deserves re- 
spect, because some who quote the 
original fluently are not half so well 
qualified to understand it as our transla- 
tors were. And, if the feeling is some- 
times expressed with great warmth, it 
must be remembered that it is natural 
for Protestants to be jealous of those 
who pretend to speak with authority 
about the meaning of God’s word, when 
their authority comes from any hidden 


source. Without discussing this point, 
I will simply say, that the reader shall 
not be troubled with any quotations from 
the original. I shall hold by it as a sort 
of anchor, but keep it—as‘a ship’s an- 
chor always is when in use— out of 
sight, My design is to compare English 
with English, and thus restore —not 
chemically as old parchments are re- 
stored, but historically —our Bible to 
the clearness which it had to the eyes 
of our pious fathers. 

Some of the points brought out will 
seem to unsympathizing persons very 
small ; and that is why I consider a true 
love for the dear old book a needful con- 
dition for enjoying such a study as is 
before us. In the countenance of one 
you love, you will quickly notice even 
the faintest shade of doubt or sorrow ; 
and will see, as no one can, the re- 
turning smile. Yet I pray that none of 
my readers may think more of the lan- 
guage of the Bible than of its blessed 
truths; more of the smiling face than 
of the deeply-loving, holy soul. 

The words of the English Bible which 
are more or less antiquated may be put 
into three classes: 1. Words closely 
allied to those now in common use. 
2. Words wholly obsolete. 3. Words 
familiar in form, but with unfamiliar 
meanings., The words in the third class 
are much the most numerous and the 
most interesting ; yet we will not neglect 
the others. 

The words which I have assigned to 
the first class do not often seriously mis- 
lead the Bible-reader ; but they some- 
times cause a momentary hesitation and 
uneasiness which is unpleasant. The 
first impression may be that they are 
misprinted. One who is reading aloud 
will pronounce the strange-looking word 
cautiously, and refer to the book of some 
one else to see how it stands there. 
But the Bible is usually printed with 
care, and is not liable to the mistakes 
which occur in printing from manu- 
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script. I do not recall but one instance, 
in public reading, of misplaced confi- 
dence in the text. A man was reading, 
in my hearing, Josh. xxiv. 2, “ Your 
fathers dwelt on the other side of the 
flood.” By some means, the “f” had 
been made to disappear from the word 
“flood.” He stopped, confused for a 
moment, but soon proceeded, calling it 
“food,” pronouncing the vowels long, as 
in “moon.” This man was familiar 
with Hebrew and Greek; but, had he 
been equally familiar with the archaisms 
of the Bible, he would have known that 
“lood” was not one of them. The gen- 
uine words of this class are more apt to 
embarrass, because, as we shall see, 
they occur very seldom. 

I shall not give every derivative form 
which differs from the one in present use, 
as “spake” for “spoke,” and “drave ” 
for “drove;” for these are of interest 
only as grammatical points. With this 
exception, the first class —i.e., of words 
not now used, but closely allied to mod- 
ern words — embraces the following, — 
afore, agone, ambassage, astony, attent, 
broidered, conciston, dure, endamage, 
ensample, feller, firstling, glister, graff, 
hale, handywork, hap, hoise, holpen, 
jacinth, kine, latchet, magnifical, min- 
ish, neesing, overlive, pill, servitor, 
shipman, silverling, sod, stablish, twain. 

Of these thirty-three words, fourteen 
are used only once, as follows : — 


Three days agone, I fell sick. 1 Sam. xxx, 13. 

He sendeth an amébassage, and desireth condi- 
tions of peace. Luke xiv. 32. 

Beware of the conciston. Phil. ili. 2. 

Yet hath he not root in himself, but duveth for a 
while. Matt. xiii. 21. 

Thou shalt exdamage the revenue of the kings. 
*. Ezra iv. 13. 

No /edley is come up against us. Isa. xiv. 8. 

The firmament showeth his handywork. Ps, 
aber 

And her af was to light on a part of the field be- 
longing unto Boaz. Ruth ii. 3. 

And hotsed up the mainsail to the wind.- Acts 
xxvii. 40. 

The house that is to be builded for the Lord must 
be exceeding magnijfical.”” 1 Chron, xxii. 5. 


By his zeesiugs a light doth shine. Job xli. 18. 

The elders that overdived Joshua, _ Josh. xxiv. 31. 

And his sevwitor said, What! Should I set this be- 
fore a hundred men? 2 Kings iv. 43. 

A thousand vines at a thousand s¢/verlings. Isa, 
Wie 22 

Readers would find little difficulty in 
supplying the place of most of the Ital- 
icised words, as follows: embassy, ago 
(which is contracted from “agone”’), czr- 
cumctsion, faction, endureth, damage, 
one who fells trees, work of his hand, 
chance, hoisted, magnificent (which ‘is 
not found in Scripture, and “ magnifi- 
cence” only once, —Acts xix. 27), szeez- 
ings, outlived, which is no better than 
“overlived” (survived), servant, stlver- 
piece (“silverling” being a diminutive 
from “silver,” as “darling” from “dear”). 

To return to the above list, sz are 
used twice each. 


Let thine ears be a¢ten¢ unto the prayer. 1 Chron. 
vi. 40. See vii. 15. 

Lest he ale thee to the judge. Luke xii. 58. See 
Acts viii. 3. : 

The eleventh [foundation] a jacinth. Rev. xxi. 
20. See ix. 17. 

Again, they are minished and brought low. | Ps. 
cvii. 39. Some ed. Exod. v. 19. 

Jacob took him rods, 
streaks in them. Gen. xxx. 37, 38. 

Shigmen that had knowledge of the sea. 
ix. 27. See Acts xxvii. 30. 


and Zilled white 


1 Kings 


It requires but little change to read © 
for “attent,” &c., attentive, haul, or 
drag, hyacinth, diminished, peeled, satl- 
ors. 

The remaining words of class first 
are used several times. Let one exam- 
ple of each suffice. 


Which he had promised afore by his prophets. 
Rom. i, 2. 

Then Nebuchadnezzar the king was astozied. Dan. 
iii. 24. 

A robe and a droidered coat. Exod. xxviii. 4. 

So that ye were exsamnzples to all that believe. 1 
Thess, i. 7- 

Brought of the jérstlings of his flock. Gen. 
iv. 4. 

Wis raiment was white and glistering. Luke 
ix. 29. 

God is able to graff them in again. Rom. xi. 23. 

He hath Aolgen his servant Israel. Luke i. 54. 

The seven good #ine are seven years. Gen. 
xii, 26, 
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The JZatchet of whose shoes I am no_ worthy to 
stoop down and unloose. Mark i. 7. 

And Jacob sod pottage. Gen. xxv. 29. 

Be ye also patient : stadlish your hearts. Jas. v. 8. 

Go with him ¢wazz. Matt. v. 41. 


It is perhaps unnecessary for me to 
indicate the proper substitutes. They 
are, in order, before, astonished, em- 
brotdered, examples, first offspring, glis- 
tening, graft, helped, cows, lacing, 
seethed, establish, two. 

But the attentive reader of this may 
say, “Our Bibles differ in some of their 
words.” Very true. Let it be added 
here, then, that in some editions, prob- 
ably in all those published in England, 
“clift” is found for “cleft” (Exod. xxxiii. 
22), once for “cliff,” in 2 Chron. xx. 16; 
Nien {Ome lai, 241i Sie Ss. SIXvili. 13% 
strake “for ‘streak?’ (Gens) xxx: 37’; 
ev. xv 37) 5. -Strawe moOreestrow.: 
(Matt. xxv. 24); and “whiles” for 
“while,” in Matt. v. 25. Some editions 
do not contain “‘astonied.” Editions vary 
also in respect to the use of “alway” 
and “always.” I use a late edition of 
the American Bible Society, and have 
no fault to find with it, not even as to 
the word “braided,” in 1 Tim, ii. 9, for 
“broided” (often incorrectly given as 
“broidered”). And yet it may be 
urged, that either this word should have 
been left unchanged, or all the words 
now considered should have been 
changed also. But I will not break 
into a discussion, which was carried on 
with sufficient earnestness, and perma- 
nently closed, some years ago. 


It would be hardly worth the while to 
quote from old English authors many 
illustrations of the words we have now 
been over, because our modern lan- 
guage comes so near them. Let the 
following, from Shakspeare, be enough ; 
the reader being reminded that this 
author wrote his last work only two 
years after our translation was com- 
pleted : — 


“For long agone I have forgot.’” 
“* An hour agone.” 


“With an attent ear.” 
“Be attent.”” 


‘* All that glisters is not gold.” 
“How he glisters 
Through my rust! and how his piety 
Does my deeds make the blacker!” 


“ Hale him up and down.” 
“Ye hale me to a violent death.’’ 


““ As proper men as ever trod upon neat’s-leather 
have gone upon my haxdywork.” 


‘“More blessed Zaf did ne’er befall our state.” 
“Had not our Zap been bad.”’ 


“That your attempts may overdive the hazard.” 


‘And henceforth I am thy true servitor.”’ 
“‘Thus are poor servitors 
Constrained to watch in darkness, rain, and cold.” 


‘* All the quarters that they know 
I’ the shkipjman’s card”? [chart].. 

“The dreadful spout 
Which shzpmen do the hurricane call.” 


‘And stadlish quietness on every side.” 


In my next I will take up those words 
which are wholly obsolete. Meanwhile, 
may the blessed Book of God grow 
daily more and more precious to my 
reader by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
without whose blessing “the letter kill- 
eth! 


“ Are these old words and thoughts and noble deeds 
But meant for them who heard and saw them then, 
But overdated now, unsuitable 
For manhood and full age, like that to which 
We have attained in these our riper times? 

It can not be so: truth is ever true, 
In this age or the last; and error false 


To-day as it was yesterday.” 


AN APPEAL ON BEHALF 

[The following, published a few years 
ago in Edinburgh, is so full of Christian 
fervor and practical wisdom, that it can 
not be considered out of place or out of 
time, wherever there are little ones to be 
led to Jesus. Though addressed chiefly 
to ministers, it should receive the zz- 
dorsement of Christian fathers and mo- 
thers. We are most happy to present it 
to our readers. ] 


Ir must ever be the fervent wish of 


a Christian mother that her children. 


should early love the Sabbath, and that 
it should become to them a source of 
spiritual blessing. Much talent and en- 
ergy have of late years been directed to 
make Bible-teaching attractive to the 
young ; and with the variety of books, 
maps, and pictures, which are now pro- 
vided, the Sabbath-hours may be ren- 
dered delightful, even to very young 
children. 

It is, therefore, a source of increasing 
sorrow and perplexity to earnest Chris- 
tian parents, that the Sabbath-services 
are, in general, quite unsuited to the 
powers, feelings, and habits of early 
childhood. Ministers press on parents 
the duty of bringing children early and 
regularly to the house of God; but are 
the discourses delivered from our pul- 
pits fitted to be a help in training young 
hearts to love the Sabbath? As a 
mother leads her children to the accus- 
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tomed place of worship, and reminds 
them that they should try to listen to the 
good minister, and remember what he 
says, a doubt arises in her own mind 
whether or not they caz listen and re- 
member ; and when she marks their 
listlessness during the service, and feels 
(however guze¢ they may be) that they 
are restless and weary, her own enjoy- 
ment is damped by sympathy with her 
children, and her mind is distracted by 
the question, “Is it right to rob them 
of so large a portion of their Sabbath- 
time by bringing them to hear instruc- 
tions which they can not receive, while 
their little minds might be exercised on 
sacred things in the happy freedom of 
their own homes?” The whispered 
question, “When wed/ it be done?” 
and the look of relief when it is over, 
awaken anxious thoughts in a mother’s 
heart ; and, while she leads them home- 
ward, painful questions stir within her as 
to the practical effect of their regular at- 
tendance at church. Is it not veadly teach- 
ing them to call the Sabbath a weariness, 
to sit before the Lord as his people sit, 
while the ever-busy mind is far away, 
secking relief in its own bright imagin- 
ings? The habit thus formed, of church 
attendance without attention, is a source 
of permanent evil in after-years. Many 
an earnest soul has thus been made to 
struggle for life with the burden of 
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wandering thoughts; while others have 
learned to attach a superstitious value to 
mere bodily presence at public worship, 
and lull themselves in security because 
they go regularly to church, though their 
minds are never heartily engaged in any 
part of the service. 

A minister was lately expostulating 
with a wayward youth who had entirely 
forsaken the worship of God, and sought 
to arouse his conscience by reminding 
him of early days, when he used to take 
his weekly place between pious parents 
in the well-remembered pew. “Ah!” 
said the youth with a shudder, “ those 
long, dry sermons cured me of church- 
going. I can never forget the weariness 
I endured in church when a child.” 

It is much to be lamented that the 
pulpit has not kept pace with the schools 
and the press in its adaptation to the 
nature of children. In former days, zoth- 
tng was brought down to the capacity 
of childhood; the week-day task and 
the Sabbath sermon were alike unintel- 
ligible : but now the sermon stands in 
contrast with all the other means of in- 
struction provided for the child. Lessons 
in schools are carefully suited to rouse 
the attention, and interest the mind; 
and the test of a good teacher is his 
power to awaken and sustain the inter- 
est of his scholars. Is any such power 
exerted by the minister over the young 
children among his hearers ? 

How gladly would many a Christian 
mother plead the cause of her children 
with the faithful ministers of Christ ! 
How often she longs to address such 
words as follow to some honored friend 
and brother in the ministry! “ Have you 
ever remarked that Jesus said to Peter, 
‘Feed my lambs,’ defore he said to him, 
‘Feed my sheep’? Did he not speak 
toa//his ministers when he said to Peter, 
‘Feed my lambs’? And are we not to 
reckon among the lambs of Jesus the 
babes of his own people, who have been 
brought to him in faith, that they may 


receive his blessing? The admonition, 
‘not to despise the little ones,’ was ad- 
dressed to his disciples in all ages ; and 
his own tender care for young children 
is a precious feature of the example he 
has left us to follow. You seek, perhaps, 
to act in his spirit towards the young 
by speaking a kind word in private as 
opportunities occur ; but how rare are 
these opportunities in the case of num- 
bers in each congregation! Why not 
show them a@//, every Sabbath, that you 
love their souls, by telling them, simply 
and kindly, of the love of the Good Shep- 
herd ?” 

Let a few sentences be spoken to the 
children in the course of every sermon: 
(or at longer intervals should this be 
deemed too much), and many a lisping 
prayer will ascend for the kind minister 
who remembered the little ones; and 
often will their portion be talked over in 
the nursery, when the child climbs on 
his mother’s knee, whispers something 
that the minister has said, and asks to 
hear it all again, perhaps for the twenti- 
eth time. What a precious sowing-time 
is lost by every minister who never thus 
drops the good seed into the heart of 
childhood ! 

We have often remarked the contrast 
between the present style of preaching 
and the specimens of preaching recorded 
in the Gospels and Acts ; and who does 
not at once feel the force of a little 
child’s remark, “ Mother, if I had been 
where esus was preaching, I would 
have remembered a great deal that he 
said” ? 

Let it not be supposed, that, while ur- 
ging the claims of the young, we disre- 
gard the interests of the adults. We would 
not feed the lambs by starving the sheep; 
for we firmly believe, that, if earnest ef- 
forts were made to provide Sabbath ser- 
vices for the young, much benefit would 
result to hearers in general, numbers of 
whom are, from various causes, incapa- 
ble of long-sustained mental effort. 
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Many are worn out with the toils of the 
week; some have never been trained to 
continued fixed attention ; some are in 
feeble health; and many are languishing 
for want’of fresh air, which, though now 
considered indispensable in a week-day 
school, is not yet regarded as necessary 
in the Sabbath assembly. 

Listen to an efficient teacher. You 
mark at once in his whole deportment 
the expression of his feeling, — “I w2d/ 
be listened to, and I wz¢/ be understood.” 
He can not go on speaking without car- 
rying with him the minds of his hearers. 
The first signs of wandering attention 
are detected by his ever-watchful eye. 
He knows the various expedients which 
may be used to arouse and fix the mind ; 
and he tries them, if necessary, one after 
another, till his point be gained. Short 
of this he is determined not to rest: the 
eager, earnest eye must be directed to- 
wards him; the sound of many voices 
must respond to his own; he must ex- 
ercise that delightful power whereby 
God enables one mind to wield and in- 
fluence the minds of many. 

If we may venture to judge from ap- 
pearances, this power is very partially 
felt and exercised in most congregations. 
A stranger, judging from the aspect of 
the hearers, and the style of preaching 
addressed to them, might suppose it set- 
tled by mutual acquiescence, that a con- 
siderable number (including all the young 
children) eed not listen at all; and that, 

“of those who do listen, many need not 
understand. 

A little child will interrupt its moth- 
er’s teaching or reading by looking up 
sweetly in her face, and saying, “ Mother, 
I’mtired; that’s too hard; I don’t know 
what it means ;” and, if the feelings of 
hearers could thus simply and plainly 
reach the speaker, many a learned and 
elaborate sermon would meet with simi- 
lar interruption. 

If the preacher were resolved, that, on 
some occasions, he wzuzst be understood 


by all, even by the youngest child, he 
would begin to practice those arts by 
which attention may be fixed and sym- 
pathy awakened. Doctrines would be 
stated in the simplest words, and ex- 
plained by familiar illustrations ; pre- 
cepts would be exemplified by instances 
drawn from real life ; the characters and 
narratives of Scripture, its types and 
parables, would be held up as so many 
vivid pictures to charm the mental eye ; 
the speaker would tell about Jesus like 
one who himself knew and felt his love; 
and his manner would be kind, earnest, 
gentle, natural. He would /a/k to his 
young flock as a father talks by the fire- 
side, on a Sabbath evening, to the group 
of prattlers that cluster round his knee. 
He who formed the minds of children 
has commanded us to teach them his 
Word by having it in our own hearts, 
and ¢alking of it to them. 

The loud tone of declamation conveys 
to a young child the idea of anger; and 
the image of an angry minister becomes 
associated with that of an angry God. 
This is one reason why the religion of 
children is so often one of fear: hence 
often arise those vague and terrifying 
thoughts which darken their bright and 
confiding spirits, and scare them from 
the tender arms of the Good Shepherd.* 

What a blessing it would be to moth- 
ers and children if ministers would take 
with them from their firesides to the pul- 
pit the simple, friendly tone of conversa- 
tion on spiritual things ! Why is this left 
behind, as if beneath the dignity of the 
pulpit, while, in reality, its highest dig- 
nity consists in its power to touch the 
heart ? 

But it is not for children alone that 
such preaching is desirable. There are 
many half-listeners, or would-be listen- 


* We remember that a little girl of our acquaint- 
ance, on coming home from church where the gospel 
had been preached with great vehemence, if not 
power, exclaimed to her mother, ‘‘Oh, how mad 
Dr. T. did get ! how mad he did get !” 
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ers, to whom the varied style and natural 
manner which are wecessary for child- 
hood would be as. welcome as the cool 
breeze to the mountain traveler on a 
sultry day. 

We have been told by,an aged minis- 
ter, that he had taken great pains to as- 
certain what £zzd of preaching was most 
used by God in his gracious work of 
converting sinners, and edifying the body 
of Christ: and the inquiries of a long 
life, among Christians of different de- 
nominations, had brought him to this 
conclusion; viz., that #zost good is done 
by conversational preaching. He meant 
by this expression nothing low or famil- 
iar, but our Lord’s own manner of in- 
structing his disciples, when he “ talked 
with them by the way,” and opened 
to them the Scriptures. The following 
real incident, though trifling, goes to 
confirm the above conclusion. A highly 
respectable master-tradesman received 
from his employer a printed sermon, re- 
cently preached by his own minister. 
While expressing his thanks for the gift, 
he remarked as follows: “I have often 
wished that I cow/d get our minister’s 
sermons to read over at home ; for I can’t 
always take them up with once hearing, 
But, oh! I like him at the prayer-meet- 
ings: he speaks so homely then, that 
it goes to my heart.” 

It does seem a strange thing that the 
servants of Christ are not more intent 
on bringing down his message to the 
simple, the unlettered, the feeble- 
minded, when he has so plainly revealed 
this to be the law of his kingdom, — 
“ Not many wise men after the flesh, 
not many noble, are called.” ‘He has 
hid these things from the wise and pru- 
dent, and has revealed them unto babes.” 
It would almost seem as if the King’s 
ambassadors were acting in the. belief 
that this rule had been reversed, and 
that it had now become his method to 
reveal these things to the wise and pru- 
dent, and to Azde them from the babes. 


Very few, even among Christian par- 
ents, expect the early conversion of chil- 
dren. They Aofe that God will at length 
turn these dear ones to himself; but 
too often they take it for granted that 
childhood must be passed in careless in- 
difference to the precious Saviour. They 
think of converting grace as a suddenly 
transforming power, which may, at some 
future period, come direct from‘ heaven 
like a rushing mighty wind ; while they 
should be looking for it hourly in all 
their dealings with their children, as the 
dew that distills in silence on the tender 
herb. The loving influence and authori- 
ty of parents, and their simple teaching 
of God’s holy word, are the appointed 
medium of a divine work in children ; 
and, while the parent feels that these are 
empty channels in themselves, he should 
expect a living stream to descend through 
them into the young heart, and cause 
holiness to spring up there like a willow 
by the water-course. 

One ground for this expectation may 
be found in the express command and 
promise addressed to parents: “ Train 
up a child in the way he should go; and, 
when he is old, he will not depart from 
it.’ His not departing from the way 
when he is old, implies that, if so trained, 
he will be in it before he reaches ma- 
ture age. And what zs the way in which 
the child should go? None other than 
the living way of faith and love, in which 
the parent himself walks by the power 
of the Divine Spirit. “JZ can not thus 
train my child,” exclaims the doubting 
believer. “Z can not give him grace. I 
may train him to a religion of form and 
habit and self-interest ; but to train him 
in a religion of faith and love is beyond 
my utmost efforts.” This is indeed 
true ; but let us ask in reply, Which of 
the divine commandments caz you obey 
by your own unaided efforts ? Could 
you take one step in the path of duty, 
without believing that whatever God 
commands he wed/ give grace to perform? 
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and is it possible that God has com- 
manded you to do for your children what 
he will not enable you to accomplish, 
and that the promise most dear to your 
heart is suspended on a condition which 
can not be fulfilled ? If we undertake the 
‘work of spiritual teaching in obedience 
to God, relying only on his strength, 
simply asking and following his direc- 
tion, and boldly setting at naught the 
counsels of men wherever they deviate 
from his ; if we pursue it patiently and 
prayerfully, with self-denial and self-dis- 
trust, — we should not listen to a doubt 
of ultimate success ; and the delays and 
disappointment which may arise should 


be viewed, not as reasons for despond- — 


ency, but as calls from our heavenly 
Father to search out and subdue those 
sins which may be separating between 
us and him, and arresting the immediate 
descent of his blessing on ourselves and 
our children. 

Another ground for expecting early 
grace may be derived from the case of 
the Jewish mothers who brought their 
babes to Jesus. What had they ob- 
tained for their little ones when they 
carried them back to their homes ? They 
had obtained the Lord’s consent that 
these children should have a place in his 
kingdom ; that ¢zey were not to continue 
in the cursed family of Satan; that zhey 
were to be God’s people, and he was to 
be ¢hecr God. There are many parents 
now whose hearts long intensely to se- 
cure such a blessing for their offspring ; 
and how willingly would they go to Je- 
rusalem, at any amount of cost or toil, 
if they might still see Jesus there with 
their bodily eyes, place their loved ones 
in his arms, and hear his own voice pro- 
nounce them blessed! But is not this 
desire of the heart the same in his sight 
as a personal approach? Have we any 
reason to suppose him less willing now 
to receive and bless the babes than he 
was in former days, when he sojourned in 
Jerusalem? Are we not, on the con- 


trary, warranted to believe that the ac- 
cess vouchsafed to us through the Spirit 
is nearer and freer than that enjoyed 
by those who saw and talked with him 
while on earth? for he said to his disci- 
ples before he went to heaven, “It is 
expedient for you that I go away.” Sure- 
ly, then, the Christian parent may go 
forth on his warfare, praising God, like 
Jehoshaphat, for victories yet to be won. 
Well may his sad eye grow bright, even 
when he marks in his child the tokens 
of spiritual death, as he looks from the 
soul dead in sin to the outstretched 
hand of the life-giving Jesus, and takes 
up beforehand this song of thanksgiv- 
ing, “Glory be to thee, almighty Sa- 
viour! for how hast blessed my child, 
and he shal/ be blessed.” We have 
been led to dwell on this subject here, 
because we are convinced that the same 
want of hopefulness which exists in par- 
ents, benumbing their efforts in spirit- 
ual training, prevails also, to a great 
extent, among Christian ministers, and 
paralyzes ¢hem also in the work of lead- 
ing the young to Jesus. They make few 
attempts to bring his gospel to the heart 
of childhood, because they have little 
expectation that children will believe. 

“ According to your faith be it unto 
you” is a word of warning as well as en- 
couragement to the Lord’s people in all 
ages ; and, while so few look for his work 
in children, can we wonder that infant pi- 
ety is sorare ? We may find the reason in 
the divine record concerning the people 
of Nazareth: “He did not many mighty 
works there, because of their unbelief.” 

We feel assured, however, that even 
those who do not expect the renewal of 
young children would not venture to as- 
sert that little ones can not be renewed; 
and hence every minister ought to act 
on the supposition that some of the 
young in his flock may, indeed, be the 
lambs of Jesus. 

Is it too much to suppose, that, in 
every really Christian congregation, there 
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may be some children who are living 
members of Christ? There were holy 
children under the Old-Testament dis- 
pensation ; and, when our Lord was on 
earth, there were children to whom he 
had given his blessing, and whose praise 
he loved to hear. There was one in 
whom the Holy Spirit dwelt, even from 
the womb. Why, then, should we hesi- 
tate to admit that there may be infant 
believers still? If such there be, they 
form a part of that body of Christ which 
his ministers are specially appointed to 
edify ; and, since we learn from St. Paul 
that the weakest members of the body 
are yet necessary to the strength and 
nourishment of the whole, we have rea- 
son to believe that all the members suf- 
fer now because the little ones are so 
generally disregarded. 

Those who are much employed in 
training the young for Jesus have found 
great benefit to themselves from being 
led to dwell on simple views of truth 
and duty, and to keep God’s word ever 
warm and fresh in their hearts, that they 
might talk it to children. They have 
also felt a strong motive to watchful 
consistency in feeling, temper, word, 


and conduct, in order to show the little 
ones practically what it is to follow Je- 
sus. How often have they found lessons 
for themselves, and types of heaven, in 
the ever-springing gladness, the glow- 
ing admiration, the ceaseless action, the 
love and confidence, of their young 
charge! And when the truths they had 
instilled into infant minds have come 
back to them, uttered by the little ones 
in their own sweet, simple words, they 
have felt that God does indeed commit 
to babes a wondrous and most precious 
ministry ; and that such of their fellow- 
Christians as have no sympathy or com- 
munion with childhood have deprived 
themselves of one important means pro- 
vided by God to instruct, to gladden, 
and to sanctify his people. 

Oh that ministers and congregations 
could be aroused to act in the spirit of 
an infant’s prayer !— “ Lord, I want to 
have thy Holy Spirit zow. I do not 
wish to wait a long time ;.I do not wish 
to wait till to-morrow: I want to have 
thy Spirit zow/” Surely an. angel 
would be glad to come down from 
heaven, if he might but help in fulfilling 
such desires as these. 
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‘Our children are so careless, Mary, 
that I sometimes fear our counsel and 
warnings are all lost,” said Mark War- 
ren. ‘Edward, especially, seems un- 
commonly volatile and heedless: it is 
well-nigh impossible to produce any 
serious impression upon him. I can 
scarcely secure his attention long enough 
to bestow either advice or instruction ; 
and he never remembers it, I dare say, 
after he is fairly out of my sight.” 

“Don’t be discouraged, Mark,” was 


the cheerful reply of his wife. “I do not 
believe our efforts will all be fruitless, 
Parental counsel, I know, seems often 
thrown away ; but, when it is conscien- 
tiously and lovingly given, it sinks into 
the heart sometimes, though it may not 
show itself on the surface. I suspect 
that your words of wisdom to Edward 
are like buried seed safely laid away in 
the soil; and that, in God’s good time, 
they will spring up, and bear their pre- 
cious fruit.” 
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“You are a comforter, dear wife ; and 
I am glad that you combat my doubts 
and misgivings, instead of being infected 
by them.” 

“ Thank you, Mark ; but you must not 
give me more credit than I deserve. 
Perhaps I am naturally more hopeful 
than you; yet I often had the same feel- 
ing about our Julia when she was young- 
er. Reproof and counsel seemed to 
touch her very lightly. I sometimes 
thought she was utterly heedless of 
them ; but, now that she is growing to 
maturity, I see the fruit of many an ef- 
fort which I feared was wholly wasted: 
and so I trust it will be with Ned.” 

“Twill try to hope so; but a boy is 
in so much more peril than a girl! If1 
could shield Edward, as you have Julia, 
from evil companions, I should not be 
so fearful ; but a comrade’s persuasions 
often have more weight than a father’s.” 

“Let me tell you a story, dear Mark, 
which is always full of encouragement 
tome. A lad, as careless and full of fun 
as our Edward, and apparently as ob- 
livious to parental warning and counsel, 
once accompanied a party of his young 
companions to the bay for bathing and 
swimming. He was more expert than 
the rest in aquatic exercises ; and, stimu- 
lated by their admiration as well as by his 
fondness for the water, he ventured an 
imprudent distance from the shore. He 
was on his return to land, and beginning 
to feel weary, when a shout of terror 
from his companions revealed the fact 
that he was pursued by that fearful ene- 
my, a shark. 

“He did not need his comrades’ exhor- 
tation, ‘Hurry, hurry!’ ‘Swim faster, 
faster!’ He felt that life or death hung 
upon every play of the muscles whose 
utmost strength he was putting forth. 
But his pursuer gained upon him, and 
escape seemed. almost: hopeless. Just 
then, a scarcely-heeded word of his fath- 
er’s flashed upon his memory, —‘A shark 
can’t swim very fast when the water is 


roiled.’ With instant obedience to the 
long-forgotten parental suggestion, the 
youth dived, and threw up the sand, con- 
fusing his enemy, and thus making his 
pursuit uncertain and hesitating. _Then 
he again swam forward ; and thus, alter- 
nately diving and swimming, he gained 
the race, and reached the shore in safety, 
leaving the monster scarcely his length 
behindhim. That remembered warning 
saved his life ! 

“ Now, dear husband, let us be faith- 
ful and courageous, and trust that the 
seed we sow, though it seems to fall idly 
now, shall, like. buried seed (as I before 
said), be found in time of need to bless 
and to save.” 


Mark Warren had more reason than 
he knew to be concerned about his son. 
True, Edward was not an evil-disposed 
boy: but his love of fun and merriment 
was very strong; and this, with his easy, 
pliable nature, made him often the tool 
of the crafty and designing. To many 
a breach of household order and deco- 
rum did his mirth-loving propensities 
stimulate him; many an infringement 
of school laws ensued from his ready 
yielding to the persuasions of his com- 
rades. 

Ned would have scorned a lie, but 
thought it fun to deceive a near-sighted 
teacher with the appearance of diligent 
study while he held his book bottom up- 
wards. He would have been shocked 
at the accusation of theft, but could be 
persuaded to partake of stolen fruit, and 
to help screen the purloiners from expo- 
sure and punishment. Thus his moral 
sense was greatly weakened, and, but 
for parental precept and example, would 
doubtless have been utterly overthrown. 
‘The wise admonitions which he seemed 
to heed so lightly often recurred to his 
memory in season to check the growth of 
evil; and pure home pleasures inter- 
posed a strong barrier between him and 
vice. 
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At the age of sixteen, the boy left 
home for the academy, where he was to 
complete his preparations for college. 
“ Edward, I want a promise from you,” 
said his father, as he parted from him. 
“You are going among those whose 
characters and habits are unknown to 
me, and are likely to meet bad compan- 
ions as well as good. There is one form 
of evil which I consider: the fruitful 
source of every other: I mean intem- 
perance. Here you have not been tempt- 
ed to that sin; there you may be: and I 
want you to promise me entire absti- 
nence from all intoxicating drinks.” 


“Oh, fie, father !”” said the merry-heart- . 


ed boy. ‘I may want to ‘tipple’ a little, 
just for fun, you know. So where’s the 
use of tying my hands?” 

“ Edward, promise me!” still entreat- 
ed his father. : ; 

“ Couldn’t think of it, dear poppy,” 
said the incorrigible Ned with a gay 
laugh. ‘A promise is such an awfully 
solemn affair, I never make one. You'll 
have to trust me without, I guess.” 

Mr. Warren was silent a moment ; 
then he spoke tenderly: “I, wz/7 trust 
you, my dear boy : may the remembrance 
that I do so, be, under God, your invisi- 
ble shield!” 

Edward had not been long among his 
new companions before he had tangible 
evidence that his father’s apprehensions 
were just. Some of the older boys at 
the academy were already confirmed 
“tipplers.” Under the pretense of want- 
ing ardent spirits for scientific purposes, 
chemical experiments, and the like, they 
several times employed young Warren 
to procure it for them. When he dis- 
covered the hoax, he was as first indig- 
nant and disgusted ; but they soon 
found out his weak side, and appealed, 
not in vain, to his love of fun. It was such 
a joke, with tin pail in hand, demurely 
10 ask permission to bring a pint of milk 
for his supper, and thus, under the very 
eye of the janitor, smuggle the whisky 


which his schoolfellows wanted for their 
“mint julep” ! é 

Nor did he less enjoy the fun when 
his agency was discovered, and he was 
brought before the principal for exami- 
nation. With what an innocent look he 
asserted that he asked for milk, and, his 
pail being covered, he did not see its 
contents till he reached his room! With 
what apparent simplicity he told of the 
kindness with which some of the boys 
(who pitied his disappointment) relieved 
him of the liquor, and, at their own cost, 
procured for him the milk which he 
wanted! His air of candor satisfied his 
questioner, and gave intense delight to 
his comrades. 

‘How fast the lad would have gone on 
in this demoralizing career, but for the 
Providence which arrested his course, it 
is not difficult to guess. Sin has ever a 
downward tendency; and he who has 
commenced the descent of that ladder 
cannot easily retrace his steps. It was 
somewhat singular, that, in the case be- 
fore us, a strong and well-planned temp- 
tation to involve him still deeper in the 
mazes of folly proved the means of his 
escape ; and thus, for once, Satan was 
foiled with his own weapons. It hap- 
pened on this wise: The young inebri- 
ates who had coaxed Ned Warren to be 
their tool and helper resolved to reward 
his fidelity, and at the same time secure 
him more closely as their ally, by over- 
looking the distance between them as 
seniors and junior, and admitting him to 
social intimacy. So they invited him 
to an oyster-supper, which was to be fol- 
lowed by “‘a treat.” 

It was the evening after the boy’s ar- 
raignment and acquittal as before re- 
lated. Excited as Edward was with the 
successful issue of the adventure in 
which he had borne a prominent part, it 
seemed to him only natural that he 
should be made the hero of the hour ; 
and he readily accepted the invitation. 
Merry-hearted and unsuspicious, he en- 
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joyed and reciprocated the jokes of his 
entertainers, relishing both their oysters 
and praises until his head was well-nigh 
turned. 

Then the brimming bowl of punch was 
brought forward. His name was ‘given 
and toasted by the whole party ; and he 
was offered a goblet of the foaming liquid 
in which to pledge himself in return for 
the honor done him. Unconsciously, he 
hesitated. Nothing of the kind had 
ever passed his lips ; and he had conse- 
quently no appetite to clamor for gratifi- 
cation in the sweet poison. Noticing 
his momentary delay, and suspecting 
that he needed a little urging to partake 
the offered draught, one of his compan- 
ions rallied him by saying, “ Drink, boy, 
drink! It’s the best julep you ever 
tasted. -Your own father wouldn’t have 
mixed it better.” 

Ah, tempter! you have overshot the 
mark. That thoughtless mention of the 
lad’s father has defeated your whole 
scheme. See the sudden blanching of 
Edward Warren’s lip, and then the 
crimson rush to cheek and brow! The 
goblet is set down untasted. Not in vain 
- has the remembrance of a pious father 
been brought in that hour of peril to the 
mind of the tempted boy. Quick as 
the gleam of summer lightning comes 
the memory of those last warnings from 
lips that ever spoke to bless him. That 
lively apprehension of evil companions, 
that urgently -solicited promise, that 
solemn trust and benediction, —how it 
allsmote upon his conscience, and quick- 
ened the slumbering elements of princi- 
ple into new and vigorous life ! 

The fun and frolic now seemed poor 
and despicable ; the flowing bowl, a 
wreathed serpent: he could not so be- 
tray his father’s trust. Under all Ed- 


ward’s easy good-nature, there was a 


vein of firmness: that was reached now, 
and the genuine metal rang to the touch. 
So he answered steadily, “You must 
excuse me: I never drink.” 
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“ Can’t excuse you,” said the boy who 
had rallied him. 

“You must be one of us!” shouted 
another. 

“‘ Maybe he’s green, and has promised 
his mammy to live on milk and water,” 
snickered a third. 

Neither entreaties nor taunts moved 
the resolute boy. “I am my own mas- 
ter,” was his reply, “and hitherto have 
never been committed to any promise ; 
but here and now I pledge myself to total 
abstinence. I will neither taste, touch, 
nor handle the intoxicating cup.” And 
with a noble courage he left his tempters 
to finish their revels without him. 

The effect of this decision for the 
right soon showed itself in the increased 
manliness of Edward Warren’s charac- 
ter and conduct. The incident had so- 
bered him. He applied himself more 
diligently to study, and, when his course 
of preparation was ended, passed his 
examination satisfactorily to his parents 
and teachers. The long vacation which 
preceded his entrance upon university- 
life was spent by the whole family in 
making a pleasant tour; Julia Warren 
declaring, that, since Edward had laid 
aside his tricks, he was a most delightful 
companion. 

His parents were greatly encouraged 
by his evident improvement, though 
they did not know the victory over temp- 
tation which he had achieved. They 
were conscious, however, that he still 
lacked the only reliable foundation of 
real excellence, —consecration of the 
heart and life to God ; and they did not 
relax their prayers and efforts on his be- 
half. Now that he was going to college, 
his father experienced a renewal of his 
previous apprehensions lest bad compa- 
ny should lead him into ways of sin, and 
tempt him to his ruin. “If I could only 
see you a Christian, Edward, I should 
dismiss all my fears,” he said tenderly. 

“I do not think you have cause for 
anxiety, father,” was the reply. “I trust 


“ 
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that I have too much, self-respect to go 
astray.” 

“ Self-respect, my son, is not sufficient. 
It may preserve external correctness ; 
but only love to God, and a sense of his 
presence, can keep the heart pure. You 
will be sadly tempted in college, Ed- 
ward: how dare I hope that you will 
escape unscathed ?” 

Mrs. Warren sat reading her Bible; 
and it was she who answered her hus- 
band’s question. Pointing to the open 
page which she had been perusing, she 
read for reply, ‘“‘ Hope thou in God ; for 
I shall yet praise Him who is the health 
of my countenance and my God.” “ This, 
dear husband,” she said, “is the only 
rock for our feet. Let us stand together 
on this firm foundation. We have given 
our children to God, and, amid many 
imperfections, have tried to train them 
for his service. Surely we may both 
hope and expect that he will accept them 
at our hands, and that they will renew 
personally the vows which we have taken 
on their behalf. Edward, Julia,” she 
continued, ‘‘remember that your parents 
have promised you to God, and that you 
rightfully belong to him.” Then the 
family circle was again broken up; and 
the loved son and brother once more 
went forth into the world alone. 

Julia Warren felt Edward’s absence 
keenly. Since his return from the acad- 
emy, he had been a far more agreeable 
companion than ever before ; and, now 
that he had left her for college, she was 
lonely and restless. -But her brother 
was not the only want that began to be 
felt in Julia’s heart. Her mother’s words 
had at length touched her conscience, 
and created a sense of obligation before 
unfelt. True, she had long seen and ac- 
knowledged her parents’ faithfu! endeav- 
ors for her good. But that they were 
the direct result of solemn parental con- 
secration ; were part of a plan to train 
her for the Lord, to whom she was prom- 
ised; that she rightfully belonged to 
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him, and not to herself, —these were 
thoughts which she had seldom given a 
place in her breast. She was deeply 
affected. 

Was all this a part of God’s design 
for her salvation? Had he been calling 
through those parental vows and tears 
and prayers, and claiming her for his 
child ? and had she neglected that call, 
resisted those claims? Was she still 
living to herself, and not to him? These 
and other solemn questions pressed upon 
her awakened conscience. She could 
give but one answer to them ; and that 
condemned her. But she did not long 
remain under that burden of guilt and 
misery. The goodness of God in pro- 
viding a Saviour, and in giving her 
Christian parents to train her for him- 
self, melted her heart to penitence, faith, 
and love. Thus her rejoicing father and 
mother were permitted to see their ef- 
forts blessed, and their prayers answered 
for one dear child, and were encouraged 
anew to anchor their hopes on the Lord. 

But how was it meanwhile with Ed- 
ward? Alas! not at all as his parents 
wished and expected. His former vic- 
tory over temptation had made him self- 
confident: consequently he was greatly 
hurt that his father should doubt his 
ability to stand the test and trial of his 
new position. ‘“ How could religion 
make me more of a man than I am 
now?” he indignantly asked himself. 
“Tf I have not force of character enough 
to meet temptation, how will a little 
praying and psalm-singing help the mat- 
ter? And as to my parents’ pledging 
me to be a Christian, it’s simply ridicu- 
lous. They had no right thus to bind 
me, and couldn’t do it. Religion must 
be a voluntary act, I take it. Certainly 
it will never be forced on me: my nature 
resists compulsion in any thing. When 
I am ready to take the vows my mother 
spoke of, I shall do it on my own account, 
self-moved, and not from any foregone 


conclusions. Meanwhile Pll see if Ed. 
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Warren can’t behave himself decently 
without calling in the aid of church or 
parson.” 

It was in this arrogant, self-confident 
frame that the youth, now in his eigh- 
teenth year, entered upon college-life. 
With his resolutions strongly in mind, 
he bore himself at first a little loftily 
among his new companions. This drew 
upon him the observation of two oppo- 
site classes among them, neither of which 
found him a genial comrade. He held 
himself aloof from the really good be- 
cause they were religious ; and he had 
given religion the go-by for the pres- 
ent. 

The irreligious were mostly dissolute : 
self-respect (as he called it) induced him 
to repel their advances. But it did not 
take some of the latter class long to 
read him ; and, rightly judging that he 
lacked the only effectual safeguard to a 
virtuous life, they resolved to make him 
their own. They laid their plans warily, 
however. It would not do to disgust 
him at first by any of the indecencies of 
vice. He could be approached,: they 
saw, only by the outwardly correct and 
moral; he could be insnared only by 
what seemed fair and lovely. 

Music was , the first tie by which his 
tempters bound him. He had a fine ear 
for song, and a melodious voice: it was 
not difficult to induce him to join a select 
number for the cultivation of the latter, 
and the gratification of the former. , The 
next step was to persuade him that the 
singing in the evangelical church, where 
he attended public worship on the Sab- 
bath, was so inferior as to be torturing 
to a correct ear; and thus through his 
musical associations he was led to spend 
his Sabbaths where the humbling doc- 
trines of the cross were ignored orde- 
nied. Next followed the opera, to which 
some really fine music was the strong 
and sufficient allurement. An acquaint- 
ance with some of the performers whose 
exquisite strains had so delighted him 


was the result of this opera-going ; and 
the next step was the theater. 

Little thought the pious father and 
mother, whose pleading petitions for 
their absent son still ascended from the 
altar of morning and evening household 
sacrifice and from the hallowed devo- 
tions of the closet, how far from his re- 
ligious training that son had wandered. 
They had earnestly striven to do their 
duty by him. God alone could make 
him his child; for that they could only 
pray and trust: and they did both in 
faith and hope. Sometimes, not too 
often, they spoke of this in their letters. 
Julia also, though very timidly, wrote of 
her new joys and hopes ; expressing her 
own and her parents’ warm desires for 
her brother’s salvation. 

But Edward Warren had made up his 
mind that none of these things should 
move him: he would take his own time 
to be a Christian. So he replied to these 
loving messages with courteous acknowl- 
edgments, and then dismissed the sub- 
ject from his thoughts. Ah! had Heaven 
left him to himself, as he so justly de- 
served ; had he been given up to “eat the 
fruit of his own way, and be filled with 
his own devices,””— how swiftly would his 
steps have gone down to death! for in 
very truth he now stood in slippery places. 
The theater, of which he had become a 
frequent attendant, had now otherattrac- 
tions for him beside music ; other and 
grosser temptations, to which the plays 
which had vitiated his taste and corrupt- 
ed his heart would naturally and almost 
surely lead. But God, his parents’ God, 
did not suffer him thus to perish. 

On the very evening that he was dress- 
ing for a dance and revel, where fair 
name and character must both have been 
shipwrecked, he was unexpectedly sum- 
moned to his father’s death-bed... What 
were his feelings, as with dizzy haste he 
threw the festal garments from his per- 
son, and arrayed himself for his sudden 
and mournful journey, he could never 
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well recall. A great horror seemed to 
have fallen upon his soul; and, when 
he reached the home where his father 
was calmly and peacefully waiting his 
call to the grave, such an immeasurable 
distance appeared to separate him, — the 
wanderer from that almost sainted par- 
ent, —that the very touch of his hand 
and the sound of his voice were strange- 
ly unreal. To Edward, the year of his 
absence seemed to stretch like a great 
black gulf between him and heaven. 
How could such a one as he stand by 
the side of the redeemed and _ purified 
child of God, and listen to his bright 
anticipations of celestial joys? Oh, if 
he could only turn, and flee to the very 
poles of the earth! As it was, he could 
but hide his face in an agony of appre- 
hension and shame. 

His dying father dreamed not of the 
waves of bitterness that were rolling 
over his son. None of his former doubts 
and misgivings on Edward’s behalf now 
troubled his heart, or clouded his clear 
gaze into a blissful future. He spoke 
hopefully, confidently, ofa happy re-union 
hereafter ; and only exhorted his son to 
lean closer and more trustingly on Christ 
than he had done. Edward was at first 
too much shocked for words at the con- 
trast between the picture thus drawn by 
his father and what he knew and felt 
himself to be. But as he sat hour after 
hour in that solemn chamber of death, 
and saw himself looked upon as almost 
within the fold of the Good Shepherd, 
when he knew that he was wandering in 
the dark mountains of sin; as he heard 
himself spoken of as an heir of heaven, 
when he felt that he was a child of per- 
dition, — he could no longer bear his tor- 
ture, or conceal the truth. 

With a torrent of bitter self-reproaches 
and remorse, he poured into the ear of 
his dying parent the story of his sinful 
and humiliating course. “Despise and 
disown me, as [ know you must, dear 
father,” he said when the tale was ended, 


“T could no longer suffer you to be so 
deceived in me; and, ere we part for 
ever, — for, where you are going, such a 
one as I can never come,—I want to 
confess that you were right, and I was 
miserably wrong. No pride of virtue, 
no force of character, no mere self-re- 
spect, is a reliable defense against the 
poisoned arrows of sin and temptation. 
Only the grace of God, as you said, given 
to the humble soul that seeks and trusts 
it, can keep the heart and the life pure. 
Wanting this, I am lost.” 

Edward paused suddenly : he recol- 
lected his father’s weak and exhausted 
state, and thought how harrowing to his 
feelings such a terrible confession must 
prove. Raising his eyes to encounter 
the look of despair and horror which he 
expected, he met, instead, a beaming 
smile of love, and felt the outstretched 
hand of his father in blessing on his 
head. 

“Thank God,” said the dying one, 
“that I live to see you a convicted sin- 
ner! This was Heaven’s plan for your 
salvation. The Lord left you to yourself, 
to follow this course of folly and sin, 
that you might thus be brought to feel 
your need of him; and he has made 
the summons which calls me, to leave 
you the means of breaking the chains 
in which you were bound, that so, in 
losing an earthly, you might find a heav- 
enly Father. Oh, how sure is his cove- 
nant of love with his believing children ! 
‘My soul doth magnify the Lord ; my 
spirit rejoiceth in God my Saviour.’ ‘ For 
this my son was dead, and is alive again ; 
he was lost, and. is found.’ ‘Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.’” 

These were his last words.. Though 
he still lingered a few hours, the-smile of 
ineffable sweetness and serenity which 
then settled on his face was undisturbed 
even by a passing pang ; and so he went 
to his reward... . 

In the mourning household which 
Mark Warren left behind him, none sor- 
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rowed for him more bitterly than his son. 
How he pined for the words of counsel 
and reproof which he threw off so lightly 
in his boyhood ! how he longed to hear 
once more the wise and loving admo- 
nitions which fell almost unheeded on 
his youthful ear! how he wanted to 
sit at his father’s feet, and learn the way 
to heaven! for now he felt that to be 
a Christian was the deepest craving of 
his heart. The pleasures of sin which had 
so fascinated him he looked upon with 
utter loathing ; the companions who had 
tempted him to the verge of ruin he 
pitied and abhorred. Most thankful was 
he to find that necessary attention on his 
part to the settlement of his father’s busi- 
ness would keep him out of college the 
remainder of the term, and thus break 
up the associations which had been so 
fruitful of evil. He so clearly saw his 
own weakness, so keenly felt his inabil- 
ity to resist temptation, that he rejoiced 
in deferring the day of trial, and secret- 
ly resolved that he would not go back 
to college until he was assured that he 
was a Christian. 

But Edward Warren did not find it so 
easy to change a sinful and sin-loving 
heart as he imagined, when, a year be- 
fore, he presumptuously deferred the 
work till he should be “ready” to un- 


dertake it. His constant sense of re- 
morse clouded his perceptions. He 
looked at his sins more than at his Sa- 
viour, and strove by continual self- 
abasement and painful sacrifices to 
purify his heart, instead of bringing it 
in faith to Jesus, to be cleansed and 
made whole. Long he groped in the 
darkness of a blinded mind, and at 
times utterly despaired of salvation. 
But one night, as, unable to sleep, he 
reviewed the past, with its record of 
folly and shame, the picture of his fath- 
er’s death-scene rose vividly before him. 
Then it was that the sweet assurance, 
the trusting love, the adoring conviction, 
of the divine mercy and faithfulness, 
which had lighted the brow of the de- 
parting Christian with the very radiance 
of heaven, brought a glimpse of his lov- 
ing and forgiving Saviour to Edward’s 
darkened heart. Trembling, but hoping, 
he cried, “Lord, I believe!” and re- 
ceived the gracious answer, “ Thy sins, 
which are many, are forgiven thee: go 
in peace.” 

Thus the buried seed shot forth into 
beautiful life, and a soul was saved. 
Faithful, anxious fathers, praying, trust- 
ing mothers, thank God, and take cour- 
age. 


IN HOPE OF ETERNAL LIFE. 


In hope of eternal life, I smile 
At the transient sorrows of this, 

And joyfully press through grief and pain 
Upward to heavenly bliss ; 

For the sufferings of the present time 
Are not to be compared 

With the fadeless glory that waits to be 
My exceeding great reward. 


In hope of eternal life, I bear 
The burdens and toils of this ; 

For burden and toil shall soon give place 
To rest and unending peace ; 

Nor weary nor chafe beneath the load, 
Nor shed one regretful tear : 

The crown and the glory shall far outweigh 
My little service here. 


In hope of eternal life, I take 
The reproach and scorn of this : 

To be known and loved by the Lord of all 
Is a far exceeding bliss. 

Then welcome the sneers and taunts of men, 
Welcome derision and shame, 

For the honor that comes from God above, 
For my new, celestial name. 


In hope of eternal life, [ tread 
Unfalteringly through this; 

A stranger and pilgrim hasting on 
To a home of perfect bliss. 

{ lightly touch the possessions of earth; 
I love as if loving not ; 

And use this world, as [ journey through, 
As a thing to be soon forgot. 


THE HONORABLE CLUB. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CODE OF THE HONORABLES. 


“T pon’t believe it!” cried Paul Thorn- 
ton, president of ‘‘ The Honorable Club;” 
while a red spot burned on his smooth 
young cheek. “I know Miles Clavering 
a little too well for that. He’s the best 
boy in the whole club. He’d cut off his 
right hand rather than tell a lie.” 

“Tt might make some difference, 
though, if he thought he would never be 
found out,” said Jim Fuller; an ill-na- 
tured smile making his small eyes a little 
smaller, and his broad sullen mouth a 
little larger. 

“ You look like a head on an old china 
teapot!” cried Charley Peterson, the 
vice-president, impetuously. 

“Do I, indeed?” began Jim; but 
Paul interposed, — 

“Hush, Charley! we must attend to 
business now. —And, Jim,” said he, turn- 
ing, “you must not, sa// not, say such 
things about Miles, unless you can prove 
every word you say; unless you” — 

“Well, I can,” interrupted Jim. ‘It 
was one day last February, a cold, snowy 
day. I remember it just as well; and 
brother Ben and I” — 

“Never mind,” said Paul a little im- 
patiently: “you've told it all once. The 


best way of settling it will be to have a 
trial ; and, when all the members are to- 
gether, we will hear your story and his 
story, and judge between you.” 

“Oh, yes! that’s the best way. The 
club has never had a trial before !”’ cried 
Charley eagerly, and then blushed to 
think he had forgotten in his excitement 
what a mortification it would be to Miles. 

“Yes, that will be the best way,” 
echoed Jim Fuller with that same ill- 
natured smile; ‘and then, perhaps, you 
will see who has the best right to be a 
member of the club, and whether you 
didn’t make a mistake when you black- 
balled me.” 

“ Ah, I see now!” cried fiery Charley. 
“You're just as jealous as you can be; 
and you’re just getting that up to be 
revenged on Miles, because ” — 

“You'll see more one of these days,” 
cried Jim angrily. . “ How soon will the 
trial be ?” 

“Next Saturday,” said Paul with a 
sigh: “the sooner the better.” 

‘“‘ And where shall we meet?” contin- 
ued Jim. 

“You needn’t say we,” muttered Char- 
ley; but, fortunately, Jim didn’t hear. 

“ At our barn,” said Paul, considering. 
“ There’s a nice room over the stables, 
where we boys have kept our tools. I’ll 
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clear it up, and have the court sit 
tere.” 

“Very well,” said Jim; “and I can 
tell you ” — uF 

“ Good-morning, Jim,” interrupted 
Paul with little ceremony. “I haven’t 
looked at my Latin yet;” and he walked 
rapidly away, accompanied by Charley. 

“ The Honorable Club ” to which the 
boys made such frequent allusion had 
been in existence about a year. The 
idea had been first suggested by Paul’s 
Uncle Harry, and had met with immense 
favor from the moment the plan was un- 
folded. It was to be a club for the pro- 
motion of every thing that. was noble 
and honorable ; and no boy could belong 
to it without being willing to sign his 
name to sundry articles of agreement, 
among which the following were the 
most important : — 

“We, the undersigned, promise, — 

“1. Always to speak the truth. 

. “2. To be strictly honest ” (and this 
rule extended even to those small lines 
of trade, — swapping marbles and pock- 
et-knives). 

“3. To be charitable to the faults of 
others ; and never to speak evil of an- 
other, especially behind his back. 

“a. To be generous in giving to the 
poor, and in helping them, now and then, 
with strong young hands. 

“5. To be courteous and polite ; very 
respectful to the aged ; attentive to the 
mothers and sisters ; obliging to all, — 
even to the giving of cups of cold water 
to the little ones. 

“6. In honor to prefer one another. 

“7. To ask daily for God’s help to 
keep all these promises.” 

A little codicil at the end provided, 
that, in case of any flagrant violation of 
these rules, the offending member should 
be tried by a jury of their own number, 
and should then be acquitted, or sen- 
tenced according to the magnitude of 
his offense. 

There was also provision made for the 


admission of new members. A “busi- 
ness-meeting”’ was held at such impor- 
tant seasons. A table was set before the 
president, upon which was a box, and a 
liberal supply of black and white but- 
tons. The members then approached 
in single file: each made choice of a but- 
ton, and dropped it into the box. When 
the voting was over, the president exam- 
ined the box. If the buttons were all 
white, the candidate was accepted ; but, 
alas! if black, he had to retire in great 
mortification. 

Now, it happened, a little more than 
six months before, that Miles Clavering 
and James Fuller moved into Barrytown 
the very same week. They had not 
been long in the village before they found 
out that the young “ Honorables,” as 
everybody called them, were greatly es- 
teemed, and that kind Uncle Harry was 
continually planning some pleasant’ sur- 
prise for them. -Sometimes it was a 
nutting - expedition, or an excursion to 
the city; or, as winter came on, tea-par- 
ties in his nice old-bachelor home, with 
stories and games in the evening. 

Miles and James soon were eagerly 
requesting admission, and “ The Honor- 
ables” met to debate thereon. Every 
one had something good to say of Miles, 
— “generous, polite, warm -hearted:” 
the white buttons almost jumped into the 
hat of themselves, and Miles was ad- 
mitted with cheers. 

Then came Jim’s turn. There was an 
ominous hesitation, then a whisper, 
among “The Honorables, —“ selfish, dis- 
contented, sullen.” The members filed 
slowly past. As the last dropped his 
button, Charley stretched his neck over 
the president’s shoulder, and peered into 
the box. “Black asa crow!” cried he. 
“I declare, not a white feather among 
emit? 

So Jim was rejected, to his bitter in- 
dignation. To live in Barrytown, and. 
not be one of “ The Honorables ;’”’ not to 
have one of those wonderful blue badges, 
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made by Paul’s pretty sister, with the 
letters “H. C.,” in the brightest gold- 


thread, curiously wrought thereon, — it 


was almost unbearable: it was igno- 
miny to one of Jim’s passionate nature. 

Poor, unhappy, sullen Jim! He cer- 
tainly deserved some pity ; but the young 
“Honorables” didn’t at all realize his 
misery. If they had only given him 
some encouragement, some hope, that, 
by good conduct, he might be able some 
day to apply again, and snap his fingers 
at the black buttons! But no: they all 
passed him by, and went home very 
complacently. It was so comfortable 
to have the little world at Barrytown see 
that they were possessed of certain vir- 
tues which every boy, Jim Fuller for in- 
stance, didn’t have! They never sus- 
pected this little serpent of vanity, so 
cunningly coiled up in their really brave 
young hearts. 

As for Jim, he went his way with face 
more sullen than ever. 

“If 7 can not wear the blue badge,” 
said he bitterly to himself, “I mean to 
have company. Miles shall not crow 
over me long.” 

And from that hour Jim was watching, 
with patience worthy of a better cause, 
that he might catch his rival slipping. 
At last, the longed-for opportunity came. 
Miles’s young feet were led into tempta- 
tion. Did they find the way to escape ? 
Jim thinks not; and we shall find out at 
the trial. 


CHAPTER II, 
MISS PRINGLE’S GARDEN. 


Now, where was Miles this same plea- 
sant summer-day, while friends and ene- 
mies were so busy with his name? - If, 
when school was out, you had gone down 
that quiet lane, and stood under the great 
elm by Miss Pringle’s cottage-garden, 
you would have heard in about five min- 
utes a cheery whistle, and a pair of boots 
keeping lively time thereto. In a mo- 


ment more, the company marching. to 
this impromptu fife and drum would 
have come in sight,—a pair of the mer- 
riest blue eyes, ditto of bronzed crimson 
cheeks, and a large frank mouth, now a 
little out of its original shape, being 
screwed up for the aforementioned mu- 
sical purposes, till it looked like a great 
round capital O, just as if it were a kind 
of an exclamation beginning a sentence 
which the rest of the merry face finished, 
— “Oh,” what a pleasant world! “Oh,” 
what a happy life ! 

The busy feet stopped at Miss Prin- 
gle’s gate. Miss Pringle was getting 
old. The rheumatism had stiffened her 
up cruelly the past winter, and she didn’t 
seem to get thawed out yet. Poor old 
soul! it took her almost half an hour to 
get down on her knees to weed a bed in 
her garden, and nobody knew how long 
she was in getting up again. Miles had 
happened to see this performance one 
morning a few days ago. Some boys 
would have thought it great fun: but 
“The Honorables” did not laugh at such 
things; Uncle Harry had taught them 
better. No! instead of this, he jumped 
right over the fence, gave her his strong 
young arm, and helped her carefully 
upon her feet again. 

“Why don’t you have a gardener, 
Miss Pringle?” he cried. 

“Why, child,” said the panting old 
lady, “I did have one, one day this 
spring; but he charged me so much, I 
couldn’t buy any meat for a fortnight.” 

Miles knew she was very poor, and 
yet that she couldn’t bear to give up her 
pretty garden, with its gay borders. She 
took such a pride init! It was almost 
the only comfort the poor old lady had. 

Something made Miles very uneasy. 
He couldn’t get away ; although it was 
Saturday, and the boys were going to 
have a game of ball upon the green. 

“¢ How much I could do for her in an 
hour!” he thought. Still, Miles didn’t 
like work any better than other boys. 
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Then he hesitated a little more, and 
looked at his blue badge, with its letters 
blazing in the sun. 

“ Pshaw!” said he to himself; “ I’ve 
no right to call myself an ‘ Honorable,’ 
if I can’t make that little sacrifice ;” and 
hurriedly, for fear he should repent, he 
offered his services to Miss Pringle. 

The old lady couldn’t believe her ears ; 
so she thought she would try her eyes. 
She wiped her spectacles, and put them 
on again, and then looked hard into the 
pleasant, frank face. Gradually, as she 
looked, her poor, thin lips began to quiv- 
er. It was only a smile coming ; but, as 
it did not come very often, it took so 
long to settle itself, that it was some 
time before Miles could guess what was 
the matter with her mouth. At last it 
was a real, unmistakable look of pleas- 
ure. 

“You are good and honest, my dear,” 
said the old lady heartily. “I know 
those blue eyes. But it seems very 
strange that a young, active boy like you 
should be willing to leave his play, and 
work for an old woman. Thank you 
most kindly, my dear. May the Lord 
bless you!” 

And Miles, feeling very warm all over, 
but very happy withal, did a wonderful 
amount of work in an hour, to Miss 
Pringle’s great admiration and satisfac- 
tion. + 

“T didn’t know there were any such 
boys left,” said the old lady, at the end. 

“ Oh, I belong to the ‘ Honorables!? ” 
cried Miles, pointing a little proudly to 
his blue badge.“ Any of our boys would 
do the same thing.” And away he went 
over the fence, —he never could stop 
for a gate, — his mouth curled into the 
capital “O;” and he and his whistle were 
at the end of the lane before poor Miss 
Pringle could turn half-way round. 

“He won’t come back again,” she 
thought, as a day or two passed without 
him. But here, this pleasant June after- 
noon, school just out, and plenty of fun 


going on, — here was her faithful young 
gardener again. 

The tears were in poor Miss Pringle’s 
eyes, — she hardly knew why, —and she 
brought her camp-stool and knitting out 
to a dry spot: it was so pleasant to be 
near that fresh young face, and to hear 
him whistle at his work! 

“Did you ever see such handsome tu- 
lips anywhere ?” said Miss Pringle atlast, 
as he stopped, and wiped his forehead. 

“1 don’t think I ever did,” said Miles 
good-naturedly. 

“You don’t know how I like to see 
’em holding up their red and yellow cups, 
so as if they wanted the Lord to use ’em 
for something,” continued the old lady. 

“They do make a very pretty set of 
goblets, that’s a fact,” laughed Miles. 
“Tf the fairies should want to give a din- 
ner-party now! ” 

But the old lady was thinking, and 
didn’t seem to hear. ‘“ Yes: I love to 
see ’em there, so free from weeds,” she 
said presently. “And the lilies, and the 
violets too,— how sweet they are! I 
think the Lord loves us, my dear, for 
helping his flowers along, and giving 
them a chance to grow so grand and 
sweet. Besides pleasing an old woman, 
I think you. have been doing something 
for the Lord this afternoon.” 

“J don’t think I understand you, 
ma’am,” said Miles very politely; while 
his thoughts were far away, wondering 
whether the boys were playing ball, or 
going in swimming. 

“It’s just my notion,” said the old 
lady, smiling; “but, some way, I want 
to tell you about it. Now, suppose you 
were far away from home, and should 
want to send something to your little 
brother ; and suppose you should make 
him, say, a little ship, with cunning little 
ropes and spars, and should paint it very 
fine, thinking all the time, ‘ How pleased 
Georgie will be when he gets it!—he 
will think it is so beautiful! he will won- 
der how I could ever think of such clev- 
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er things.’ Then suppose that the per- 
son who was taking your ship home 
should be careless, and should let the 
spars get broken, and the little cord 
ropes get all in a tangle, and knock off 
the paint, so that Georgie would hardly 
look at the old thing.” 

“That would be downright mean,” 
cried Miles, a little interested. 

“Wait a bit,” said the old lady. 
“Then suppose your friend Paul got 
hold of it, painted it, and fitted it all up 
again, and said to Georgie, ‘This is 
the present Miles meant to send you.’ 
What would you think of Paul?” 

“Td say that was just like a good, 
warm friend; and I’d love him for it.” 

“ Right,” said the old lady, with a 
pleased face. “ Now, don’t you know 
that the Lord made every thing very 
good, and flowers among the rest, so fair 
and sweet, that we can hardly guess how 
wonderful they were? Then sin came, 
and weeds ; and men were careless, and 
they let the poor things get choked and 
dwindle away. Now, / think,” said the 
old lady vehemently, “that when any 
one loves a flower, and keeps all the 
weeds away, and puts it in a nice, gene- 
rous soil, and gives it water, and takes 
care of it—like a baby, you may say — 
till it grows just as grand as it can be, 
—like those pansies there, maybe, with 
their great purple-velvet leaves, — 7 be- 
lieve the Lord is pleased. It seems like 
honoring him, you know, and saying to 
everybody, “See! this is what the Lord 
meant when he first thought of a violet.’ ” 
The old lady laughed softly to ‘herself. 
“ That’s just my notion, though ; and I 
never spoke to the minister about it: 
but I just can’t help believing that the 
Lord is pleased when we find out his 
beautiful thoughts.” 

“Well, now, that zs curious,” said 
Miles; but, as he looked around the fair 
little garden glowing in the sunset, he 
added, “1 don’t know why it shouldn’t 


be so, either ;” and obeying a sudden 
impulse, at which he laughed himself, he 
took off his hat, and made a low bow to 
the pansies. : 

“What are you thinking of now?” 
said Miss Pringle, as she caught Miles’s 
merry eyes fixed on her face. “Am I 
the queerest old woman you ever saw? 
What do I look like ? Come, now?” 

“Just like one of your old brown 
roots,” thought Miles, casting an invol- 
untary glance at a heap of bulbs at his 
feet. 

“Like that old withered root, eh?” 
said the old lady a little sharply. 

“T didn’t say so,” stammered Miles. 

“Your eyes speak just as plain as 
your tongue, child; but I’m not angry,” 
said she a little more mildly. “Only 
remember, my dear, that the good Lord 
made the old root, and you can’t tell 
what may spring from it yet. Some day, 
when I’ve been transplanted to the 
heavenly gardens, I expect to be beauti- 
ful. “It is sown a natural body, it is 
raised a spiritual body,’ ” added the old 
lady softly to herself. 

“ Beautiful !” echoed innocent, out- 
spoken Miles; “and how will I know 
you then?” 

The old lady laughed good-naturedly. 
“You know the pretty scarlet and yellow 
tulips when they grow out of their old 
roots, and the sweet white lilies when 
they come up so pure out of their brown 
little bulbs: so, when you see me, you'll 
know me in aminute. You'll say, ‘That 
flower could only have grown out of the 
old Pringle root.’ ” 

Miles’s look of comical perplexity 
made the old lady laugh again; and she 
was just beginning to enlarge upon the 
subject, when a voice called, — 

“Miles, Miles! Oh, here you are!” 
and six or eight young “ Honorables ” 
suddenly appeared at the fence. 

“Just ready,” said Miles, hurrying on 
his coat. 


(To be continued.) 


LILTAN’S TOILET: 
; 


THE BATH. 


In that day there shall be a fountain opened 
to the house of David, and to the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, for sin and uncleanness. — Zech. 
sain it 

Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, 
and cleanse me from my sin. — Ps. li. 2. 

Unto Him that loved us, and washed us 
from our sins in His own blood, — to Him be 
glory and dominion for ever and ever. — Rev. 


115,10: 


A plunge, and then I heard a song, 
A low sweet cadence, float along, 
As though the cooling water brought 
To Lilian a pleasant thought, 
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Another dip, and then once more 

The song, but clearer than before : 
“Oh! wash my soul from every sin, 
And make my guilty conscience clean.” 


I wondered much that one so young 
Should please herself with such a song ; 
That prayer so sacred, thought so deep, 
Should dwell upon a childish lip. 


“Who taught you these grave words?” I 
said. 

A tear stole from the drooping lid : 

“Mamma,” she answered, speaking low ; 

“Twas her last lesson, years ago. 


NEW-YEAR’S HYMN. 


“She said my heart was foul with sin, 
But Jesus’ blood could make it clean ; 
And, when the water I applied, 
Soul-cleansing I must seek beside.” 


e DOR SmrO U 


HAVE you ever read a story entitled 
“ Does you love God?” A child sat on 
her mother’s knee in a stage-coach. 
For four hours, the coach had been roll- 
ing on, and the child had been very 


winning in her little ways, lisping songs, ’ 


lifting her bright eyes into her mother’s 
face, then falling back into her mother’s 
arms as if to say, “I’m happy here.” 

For more than an hour, a gay young 
man who sat opposite had been playing 
with her. He had nodded his head to 
her little tunes; had offered her his 
pearl-handled knife to play with ; and his 
heart seemed fairly won. The journey 
was almost ended; and, as the coach 
stopped at the inn-door, she bent to- 
wards the young man, and with strange 
solemnity lisped, in her childish voice, 
“ Does you love God?” 

The young man drew back hastily, 
blushing; looked at the child ina sort of 
confused way ; turned to the coach-door, 
and, without saying a word, was gone. 
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Oh precious lesson! holy prayer ! 
Sealed with a mother’s loving care ! 
Hear it, O Saviour! make her clean, 
And wash her soul from every stain. 


4 


LOVE GOD?” 


Dust-soiled and weary, a thoughtful 
man walked through the principal street 
of a large Western city. As he walked 
on, apparently absorbed in his own med- 
itations, his eye suddenly encountered 
a face looking down from the window of 
a handsome house. “ You will pardon 
my intrusion,” he said, after entering; 
“but I could not pass by. I have never 
forgotten you, nor your little girl, who 
five years ago, in a stage-coach, put to 
me the artless question, ‘ Does you love 
God?’ Can I not see her, madam?” 

The mother rose, and beckoned him 
to follow her. Into a little hallowed 
chamber she went, where, in a case, 
were the books the child loved, — her 
Bible, her beautiful rewards, and her 
childish toys. “ Here,” said the mother, 
“is all that is left on earth of my pre- 
cious Nettie.” 

“No, madam: that is not all that is 
left. Zam here, a monument of God’s 
mercy, made so through her influence.” 


NEW-YEAR’S HYMN. 


‘‘ WHO should sing, if not the children,” 
When the New Year comes? 

God, who sent his Son to save us, 
Fills with joy our homes. 


Oh, how blest the flocks of children 
In this happy land ! 

’Neath the flag which waves o’er freemen, 
True and brave they stand. 


But we have another banner, 
Which we love the best : 

Loud we shout our Saviour’s praises, 
In whose love we’re blest. 


Each New Year comes full of blessings 
Dropping on our way. 


‘* Who should sing, if not the children,” 
On this happy day ? 


Hearts grown sad in earthly sorrow 
Wish us happy years ; 

And the old, whose heads are hoary, 
Hide life’s toil and tears. 


New-Year’s Day is bright with promise 
To young hearts like ours, 

“‘ Who should sing, if not the children,” 
Through these sunny hours ? 


But the years of life are passing ; 
See how swift they run | 

Soon the days of life are ended, 
And our work is done. 


“THE SABBATH AT HOME” greets 
its readers for the first time, and asks 
a place on the Sunday-evening table. 
What would a family be without its 
‘Sunday evening? For ourselves, we 
shall never lose the impression of those 
quiet, happy, and instructive hours, 
when the Sabbath seemed to exhale the 
sweetness of the whole day with the fall 
of the evening dew. Indeed, to our 
childhood’s apprehension, the rest of the 
day was often rather dreary ; but even- 
ing was the time for singing, for saying 
the commandments and hymns, and for 
nestling, in a feeling of indescribable 
comfort, under the calm influence of a 
mother’s piety.’ The memory of that 
succession of hymns — the number 
growing every month till they formed 
no small liturgy—is delightful. We 
could say the most of them now in 
their proper order. We had favorites, 
of course ; and among them were, — 


“Our Saviour, now in heaven above;”? 
“ Lord, how delightful ’tis to see!” 
and 
“O Lord our Shepherd! deign to keep 
Thy little lambs, thy feeble sheep ; 
And, when our feet would go astray, 
Uphold and guide us in thy way. 


When faint and trembling with alarms, - 
Oh, gather us within thine arms! 
Kind Shepherd, on thy gracious breast 
The weakest lamb may safely rest.” 
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We distinctly recall the effort required 
in the second verse to keep up the 
somewhat heavy rhythm of the first two 
lines, and the relief and spirit with which 
the much easier closing lines were given. 
How much children will think of, in 
their religious exercises, which is not re- 
ligion! And are children alone in this ? 
Are they not our models in openness of 
heart to the truth ? Did not our Saviour 
say, “Except ye be converted, and be- 
come as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven” ? 

Little children, speaking in the sim- 
plicity of faith and the sincerity of a 
guileless heart, have often taught their 
teachers the deep things of God. Why 
not catch some of these floating words, 
and put them together now for our 
readers ? 


A little child, after he had finished his 
evening prayer, rose quietly, and turned 
to his father, a godless man, with the 
question, “Now, father, I’ve said my 
prayers: have you said yours? Are 
you ¢oo big to pray ?” 


“What is patience ?” was the ques- 
tion asked of a class at school. A little 
Scotch girl answered, “ Wait a wee, and 
dinna weary.” 


“O mamma!” said a little girl on re- 
turning from church, “I have heard the 
chila’s gospel to-day.” —‘* What was it ?” 
—“Why, ‘Suffer the little children to 
come unto Me.’” 
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It was a beautiful reply of a child to 
the question, “ What is faith ?” — “It is 
doing God’s will, and asking no ques- 
tions.” 


The following definition is ascribed to 
a little boy; but we are inclined to think 
he was not very little, or had learned it 
from some older person: “ Forgiveness 
is the odor that flowers breathe when 
they are trampled upon.” 


A little boy was tempted to pick some 
cherries from a tree which his father 
had forbidden him to touch. “You 
needn’t be afraid,”’ said his companion : 
“if your father finds you out, he’s too 
kind to hurt you.” — “Yes, that’s the 
very thing,” replied he: “ my father’s so 
kind, I don’t want to hurt 427 so.” 


A Sunday-school teacher, speaking 
one day to his children upon the deprav- 
ity of the human heart, asked if they 
knew any one who was always good. 
One of the class, prompted by simple, 
child-like affection, instantly replied, 
“Yes, sir; I know one, — my mother.” 


A boy had repeated the fifth com- 
mandment, “ Honor thy father and thy 
mother,” and he was asked to explain 
it. With his face covered with blushes, 
he said almost in a whisper, “ Yesterday, 
sir, 1 showed some strange gentlemen 
over the mountains. The sharp stones 
cut my feet; and the gentlemen saw them 
bleeding, and gave me some money to 
buy me shoes. I gave it tomy mother ; 
for she had no shoes either.” 


Two children were one day very ill in 
the same room: the older of the two was 
heard frequently attempting to teach the 
younger one to pronounce the word 
“ Hallelujah,” but without success. The 
dear little one died before he could repeat 
it. When his brother was told of his 
death, he was silent for a moment ; and 

“then, looking up at his mother, said, 
“Johnny can say ‘Hallelujah’ now, 


mother.” Ina few hours, the two were in 
heaven, singing “ Hallelujah” together. 


A pious parent had been speaking, to 
his children, of Satan as the father of 
lies, and of our hearts as the place of 
lies ; of Christ as the Truth, and of the 
Holy Spirit as the Spirit of Truth. In 
the evening, he heard a little voice cry- 
ing very earnestly from a little couch, 
“O Lord! don’t let Satan be my teach- 
er, for he will teach me lies ; don’t let 
my heart be the teacher, for it will teach 
me lies; but let the Holy Spirit be my 
teacher, for he will teach me the truth; 
and he will tell me about Jesus Christ, 
who is the Truth.” 


J. D. Falk had a celebrated institution 
for poor children. Once, when they 
were sitting at supper, and one of the 
boys had said the usual grace, “‘ Come, 
Lord Jesus, be our guest, and bless what 
thou hast provided,’’a little fellow looked 
up, and said, ‘ Do tell me why the Lord 
Jesus never comes. We ask him every 
day to sit with us, and he never comes. 
I shall set hima seat.” Just then, there 
was a knock at the door. A poor, fro- 
zen apprentice entered, begging a night’s 
lodging. He was made welcome; the 
chair stood empty for him; every child 
wanted him to have his plate. The 
little one had been thinking hard all this 
time, and finally said, “Jesus could not 
come; and so he sent this poor boy in 
his place: is that it?” 


We have purposely omitted the “ fun- 
ny” and half-profane sayings of chil- 
dren, for two reasons. First, we doubt 
the genuineness of some of them ; and, 
secondly, funny things are not always 
useful, whether proceeding from old or 
young heads. But the following are 
certainly instructive : — 


“J don’t like Mr. F.,” said a child, 
after hearing a certain preacher of the 
bold and startling kind. “Why?” “Be- 


| 


:| 
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cause he talks saucy to God.” Will not 


some one take the hint ? 


The matter of acting according to our 
prayers is all contained, if you view it 
with the right kind of eyes, in this se- 
cret prayer, which was once overheard : 
“Q Lord! make me a good little girl, 


and do try and not let me be so spunky. 
If you'll try, I'll try.” 


What can exceed the simple faith in 
the eternal world exhibited by the child 
who kissed the cold cheek of a deceased 
playmate, and whispered softly, “ Please, 
give my love to God”? 


A BIBLE HERO. 


Whose story is told in these pictures ? 

Who were his father and mother ? 

Where was he going when he met the 
lion ? 

For what purpose ? 
him ? 


Who went with 


To whom of his omniscience did Christ give proof 
most sure? 


~xWho, for a lie, was smitten with disease which none 


could cure? 


. eeWhat king, whilst sleeping quietly, by wicked men 


was slain? 
Who, when an angel promised joy, from mirth could 
not refrain ? 


What is he doing in the second pic- «What wealthy man refused to give to David from his 


ture ? 

What in the third ? 
this for ? 

What does the fourth picture show 
him doing ? 

Why was this ? 
people ? 

What had he in his hand? 

What is he carrying in the last pic- 
ture ? 
_ Inwhat country did all this take place? 

How long ago was it ? 


What did he do 


Who were those 


Who will send us the answer to the 
following Bible enigma, giving references 
to the passages ? — 


What king was that who bought a hill, and there a 
city built? 

What prophet, who, by parable, convinced a king of 
guilt? 

Who winked at sin in those he loved, and thus God’s 
anger stirred ? 

Who, in his early childhood’s years, was taught the 
sacred Word? 

Whose prayers and tears prevailed, and gained him 
fifteen years to live? 

Who heard his son in anguish cry for what he could 
not give ? 


stere ? 

Who left his home when famine raged, and never saw 
it more? 

Who pleaded for her nation’s life, and gained them a 
reprieve ? 

Who graciously from woman’s hand a present did re- 
ceive? 

Who heard a Christian speak with zeal, and fancied 
he was mad ? 

Who sought to offer incense, and was wroth when 
priests forbade? 

Whose nephew, to become a son, became a servant 
glad? 


Arrange the initial letters right; four simple words 
they make, : 

Which Christ, who is himself the Truth, to erring 
woman spake, 


Who will tell to what person the fol- 
lowing statements refer, and give the 
references to the Bible ? — 

1. He was a king. 

2. His father removed a queen from 
office for encouraging idolatry. 

3. He had great wealth and honor. 

4. He was once in danger of death ; 
but the Lord interfered in his behalf. 

5. He appointed a number of men to 
an important office, and charged them 
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to perform their duties in the fear of 
God. 
6. A prophet censured him for joining 
an ungodly man in a naval enterprise. 
7. One of the minor prophets makes 
mention of a place which bore his name. 
8. He is mentioned in the New Tes- 
tament. 


In the far East, there lived the father 
of seven daughters. How much oftruth 
he had in his religion, it may be difficult 
to say ; but his office was to sacrifice on 
the altar of God. One of his daughters 


married a man of world-wide fame. 
When his son-in-law went on an impor- 
tant public mission, his daughter and 
two grandsons remained with him ; but, 
some months after, he brought them to 
meet his son-in-law, who was returning 
successful. The respectful and affec- 
tionate interview indicates high moral 
excellence in both father and son-in-law. 
After enjoying for a season social and 
religious intercourse, he gave his son-in- 
law his views of wisely transacting judi- 
cial affairs, and returned to his home in 
peace. What was his name? 


B O'O K~ N OWEGES: 


[All books received will be acknowledged, and those will be formally noticed which may be appropriately reviewed 
in a religious magazine. ] 


THE BIBLE WorD-Book. A Glossary 
of Old English Bible-words. By J. 
Eastwood, M.A., St. John’s College ; 
and W. Aldis Wright, M.A., Librarian 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. pp. 564. 
London and Cambridge: Macmillan 
& Co. 


Weare as yet dependent upon Eng- 
land for our glossaries of old English ; 
and it is natural that this should be so. 
There is no American language which 
can engage our enthusiasm as a national 
peculiarity. Our language is a glorious 
heritage, which we have not poorly cul- 
tivated ; but it is ours only as we are 
children from the old island-home. The 
early history of the language has a 
charm for Englishmen which it can not 
have for us. We study it because 
we must; they, because they love to. 
Hence the multitude of their glossaries 
of “ provincialisms,” which are simply 
the local ¢#de-marks which the language 
has left in settling to its present level. 

But, when we come to the study of the 
Bible, local and national considerations 
are of little account. Indeed, it is notice- 
able that the English tongue which our 
forefathers brought to this continent was 
substantially the same as that employed 
jn our commonly-received version of the 
Bible, although the Pilgrims used an 
earlier version, — the Genevan. 


“The Bible Word-book” far excels 
any thing that we have ever seen on the 
peculiarities of language found in the 
English Bible. Those who have tried 
to get on with the dictionaries of Halli- 
well, Nares, and Toone, will welcome 
heartily this new work. It is very full, 
and the quotations from old authors are 
numerous and satisfactory. 


There are a few words omitted, which, 
for Americans at least, seem to us to 
have required insertion ;_ particularly 
“cousin” for relative, “hurt” for wound, 
“merry” for happy, “plague” for pun- 
ish, “precious” for serious, “reason- 
able” as referring to the rational part of 
man, “spite” for hatred in general, 
“still” for constantly, and ‘treatise ” for 
narrative. The book also fails to note 
the import of “charity,” as a higher and 
purer word than “love,” when ascribed 
to man. The word “profit” is inade- 
quately treated ; no reference being made 
to Gal. i. 14, and no quotation that would 
explain the -expression, “I profited” 
[made proficiency] in the Jews’ religion.” 

But the errors of the book are, in our 
view, chiefly those of excess rather than 
defect. We do not refer to its including 
the Apocrypha, marginal readings, chap- 
ter-headings, translators’ address to the 
reader, and prayer-book, which, at the 
worst, merely increase the expense of 
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the book. We find a large number of 
words set down as old English which 
seem to us to be not only “as good as 
new,” but actually fresh and new, and in 
everybody’s mouth. This comes from 
adopting a wrong principle, thus an- 
nounced in the preface: “I have ex- 
cluded from the comparison . . . all 
[modern] sermons, devotional writings, 
and the so-called religious newspapers 
and periodicals.” He confines himself 
to the “usual prose-writings of the day.” 
Now, if one were determining the archa- 
isms in an old book on architecture, 
would he exclude all modern books on 
the same subject? Are they not a part 
of the “usual prose-writings of the day”? 
Would they not be the last books of all 
to be excluded ? 

It may be convenient to shut out all 
works “immediately or zudirectly de- 
rived” from the Bible: but what if these 
books contain the most of modern re- 
ligious thinking ? and what if our pres- 
ent language is greatly molded by these 
very books, and by the Bible itself? 
Both these things are true. The authors 
have cut this knot, instead of carefully 
untying it. The result is, that one re- 
ceives from their formidable array of 
words an exaggerated impression of the 
antiquated character of our Bible. We 
make these remarks to prevent in a 
measure such an impression on those 
who may be fortunate enough to own 
this otherwise excellent book. 


BATTLE ECHOES; or, Lessons from the 
War. By George B. Ide, D.D. 12mo, 
pp: 325. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


The echoes of the war have not 
ceased in our hearts, nor will they till 
the questions of the war are settled, and 
its lessons learned. These eleven dis- 
courses of Dr. Ide would be justly prized 
for their teachings and eloquence if they 
referred to events a thousand years old; 
but they are full of the most practical 
and useful reference to the present hour. 
The chapter on “The Land caring for 
its Defenders ” is a beautiful tribute to 
our soldiers, and those who toiled for 
their welfare, from the singularly appro- 
priate text, “ Take now for thy brethren 
an ephah of this parched corn, and these 
ten loaves, and run to the camp to thy 
brethren, and carry these ten cheeses to 
the captain of their thousand, and see 
how thy brethren fare.” — 1 Sam. xvii. 18. 
““God’s method of reconstruction” is 


discussed with force and wisdom. The 
author does not hesitate to say, “ The 
surest and readiest way of defending the 
freedmen is to confer on them the elec- 
tive franchise; the ballot is the most 
effectual safeguard ;” although he does 
not insist upon this as the immediate 
duty of the National Government. The 
chief value of the book, however, is not 
in the discussion of particular measures, 
but in the strong light in which our rela- 
tions to God, as a nation, are presented. 


We have several excellent stories from 
the American Sunday-school Union. 
“ NELLIE’S TRIALS” (pp. 128) details 
the efforts of a young girl to decide for 
herself questions of duty in the presence 
of strong temptation. “THE STORY OF 
LITTLE GABRIEL” (pp. 178) is full of 
affecting incidents, and illustrates the 
beauty and power of simple trust in God. 
“CHARLIE, OR THE BAD HABIT” (pp. 
115), sets forth well the bad habit of 
carelessness, and shows that “ bad hab- 
its are szzs, and that ove szz indulged, 
or even allowed, is enough to ruin the 
character.” “THE SUNBEAM STORIES” 
(pp. 236) are eleven in number, not .con- 
nected, €xcept in the general purpose to 
teach important truths in a simple and 
forcible way. “THE TRYING CHILD” 
(pp. 112) is an admirable little book, in- 
structive to parents as well as to chil- 
dren. Many a child, who, like little 
Andy, is a “trial” to his friends, only 
needs the right training to make a true 
man of him. “GEORGE HowarpD” 
(pp. 72) we can not commend highly. 
Its teaching is sound; but it contains so 
much commonplace matter, and the lit- 
erary execution is so poor, that it is not, 
in our estimation, a very valuable book. 

We are not at all satisfied with the 
pictures that illustrate the foregoing 
books, although some would regard this 
as of little consequence. Almost all-the 
faces are in mere outline without shading. 
A good Sabbath-school book certainly 
deserves good pictures, if it does good 
paper and binding. 


FONTHILL RECREATIONS. The Medi- 
terranean Islands: sketches and sto- 
ries of their scenery, customs, history, 
painters, &c. By M. G. Sleeper. 


A good book, but not one, which, 
from religious considerations, would 
claim an extended notice in this maga- 
zine. 


